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TRE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 

scorTs. 

At the opening, on July 19, of the exhibition 
of Mary Stuart relics at the Peterborough Natural 
History Museum (the ancient chapel of St. Thomas 
4 Becket, in the Minster Precincts) I read a paper 
on the removal of the body of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, from Fotheringhay Castle to Peterborough 
Cathedral, and the state ceremonial of the inter- 
ment, by order of Queen Elizabeth, on Tuesday, 
Angust 1, 1587. I described the body as being 
taken from Fotheringhay Castle, at ten o’clock on 
Sunday night, July 30, and placed on a funeral car, 
drawn by four caparisoned horses ; and said that 
the torchlight procession made its way by the vil- 
lages of Elton, Chesterton, Alwalton, Orton Water- 
ville, Orton Longueville, and Woodstone, crossing 
the bridge over the Nene at Peterborough, and 
reaching the cathedral between one and two o’clock 
in the early morning of Monday, July 31. 

I believe this description to be correct. If the 

procession on leaving Fotheringhay had 

taken the road to Nassington, Yarwell, and Wans- 
ford, the distance would have been several miles 
greater than by the Elton route. By that way the 
ae would leave the castle and cross the 
ene by Queen Elizabeth’s Bridge, and keep 
straight on for three-quarters of a mile in the 


direction of Tansor and Cottarstock ; then turn 
sharply to the left and make for Warmington, 
skirting that village, and keeping on for Elton. 
The bridge over the Nene at Elton, near to the 
road called the King’s Highway, was not built 
till early in the present century, and the ford that 
was previously used was not at all adapted for 
a heavily-laden funeral car. In my volume on 
‘Fotheringhay and Mary, Queen of Scots’ (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co., 1886), 1 said that the distance 
from Fotheringay Castle to Peterborough Cathedral 
by the route above mentioned ‘‘ was about ten 
miles, or rather more.” Since then the distance 
has been measured and proved to be greater than 
I supposed, being twelve and a quarter miles. As 
the funeral procession was more than three hours 
on the road, it is probable that a walking 

was observed through the entire distance ; and, 
although we are told that the procession was 
“attended by several horsemen,” we may presume 
that the Scottish attendants of the murdered 
queen would not be provided with carriages or 
horses, but would have to walk the whole distance 
with the torch-bearers. 

From the mention of the funeral car, with its 
four horses and attendant horsemen, it is plain 
that the body of Mary, Queen of Scots, was con- 
veyed by land, and not by water. Yet when I was 
at Fotheringhay in 1851, and was inquiring into 
the local traditions, I found that the prevalent 
idea was that the coffin was conveyed on a ba 
by water. I communicated this, with the “ Perio” 
tradition, to Miss Agnes Strickland, and she 
quoted the latter tradition in her ‘ Mary Stuart,’ 
but subsequently told me that she had discovered 
a deed of a prior date to 1586, in which the place 
* Perio” was mentioned. Since then Mr. Pooley, 
of Oundle, has shown me a deed of the year 1299, 
in which mention is made of “‘ Pyriho.” But tradi- 
tions die hard ; and when, on the morning after 
the opening of the exhibition of relics at Peter- 
borough, I visited Fotheringhay, I was told, as I 
had been often told before, that “ Perry Lane ” (as 
it is pronounced) was first called ‘‘ Perio” because 
that word had been prophetically used by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, when she obtained her first sight 
of the castle, and that, moreover, no sooner had 
James I, come to the throne than he gave the 
order for the destruction of Fotheringhay Castle. 
More than this. I was talking with an intelligent 
native of the place on that same day, July 20, con- 
cerning the funeral of Mary Stuart, and I said, 
“Do you think that they took the body by way 
of Elton or Nassington?” He replied, “ Neither 
way. The body was taken by water. They had 
a large barge brought to the side of the river, 
close to the castle, and they put the coffin in the 
barge and brought it all the way to Peterborough.” 
Another old inhabitant, to whom I also spoke on 
the subject, made me precisely a similar answer. 
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So, after an interval of thirty-six years, I was told 
the same story that I had been told in 1851. 
Another tradition concerning the funeral of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, has now received its finish- 
ing stroke ; and that is, the exact position of her 
first grave in Peterborough Cathedral. The vergers 
for the last 150 years, and probably for a still 
longer period, have always pointed out the slab 
‘n the south aisle of the choir, on to which a person 
stepped on leaving the choir, as being the stone 
that covered the vault in which for five-and-twenty 
any the coffin of Mary, Queen of Scots, had been 
id. But the Dean of Peterborough (Dr. Perowne) 
very recently ordered the grave to be opened, 
which was done under the direction of Mr. J. T. 
Irvine, the clerk of the works, who found that a 
solid stone wall ran the length of the choir, and 
that no vault could have been possible under that 
particular slab. Another excavation was then made 
under the adjoining slabs of the aisle without dis- 
covering any vault. The dean then directed an 
excavation to be made within the choir, at a spot 
about two yards north of the supposed vault, and 
here the real vault was discovered, in the position 
assigned ‘to it by Brown Willis in his plan of the 
cathedral. Not the least interesting event in this 
most interesting day was the description, by Mr. 
Irvine, of this discovery of the real vault; and the 
address to the visitors by the dean, as we all stood 
near him by the side of the newly-opened vault of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the tercentenary of whose 
execution and funeral is now being celebrated at 
Peterborough by such a collection of loans of 
relics, from Her Majesty and others, as has never 
before this been gathered together. The collection 
will be closed on August 9, having been opened by 
the Marchioness Dowager of Huntly on July 19. 
Curnsert 


CARNIVAL. 

I am glad to see that Prof. Skeat now (fans. 
Phil. Soc., 1885-1886, p. 288) considers that 
carnivalia (a plural form of carnival) is formed 
from carnilevaria by the dropping of the le and 
the change of r into /, because I have long held* 
a similar opinion, viz., that carnevale is a shortened 
form of carnelevale (Duc.) and that this latter is a 
corruption of an old Ital. (or possibly Low Latin) 
subst. carnelevaret in the way indicated by Prof. 


* I sent a very long note on this word to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
quite three years ago, in which this view was advocated, 
but it was never inserted, no doubt on account of its 
length. The change of r into / is supported by the form 
carnasciale = carnelasciale = carnelasciare (Diez) = 
carnem-laxare, given by Ducange, and ay used 
only as a substantive, after the manner of Italian infini- 


tives. 

+ This carnelevare no longer exists, but there can be 
little doubt but that it once did exist, as we still find in 
the Sicilian dialect carni-livart (Traina, Diez), and in 


Skeat. But I differ from him altogether with 

rd to the meaning of carni(or carne-)levarium, 
for he thinks it “means isely the same as 
carnelevamen ” (and so far I agree with him), but 
interprets this “‘a solace of the flesh,” whereas I 
believe with Littré that carnelevamen (and conse- 
quently carnelevarium) means “a taking away of 
flesh.”— Even in classical Latin levare—of which 
the original meaning seems to have been “to make 
light,” “to lift up” (Riddle)—does not always 
=“to solace, please, comfort,” as Prof. Skeat 
would have us believe ; even in such writers as 
Virgil and Ovid it sometimes = “auferre, adimere” 
(Face. ), much more in later writers. Levator, too, is 
used by Petronius (Riddle)= thief, so that we can- 
not be surprised to find that among the ten mean- 
ings given to the Low Latin levare by Ducange 
there is not one which accords with Prof. Skeat’s 
three verbs given above, and only one in which 
anything akin to them can be found.§ No; the 
Low Latin levare agrees very much more nearly 
with the Ital. levare, which always means “to lift 
up,” “to raise,” or “to take away,” and most 
commonly “to take away.” In the Italian dialects 
also it has the same meaning, and therefore the 
Sicilian carni-livari and the Milanese car-levé must 
mean “the taking away of flesh,” and as they= 
carnelevare=carnem levare (as I have shown in 
note +), and carnelevarium is only another and 
more Latinized form of this, it seems to me in- 
dubitable that carnelevarium must also mean “ the 
taking away of flesh.” Prof. Skeat declares levartum 
to be=levamen, and to mean “ mitigation, consola- 
tion,” but there is not the very slightest tittle of 
evidence in support of this. Besides this, when 
Prof. Skeat assigns to levamen and levarium the 
meaning of “‘ solace,” he is obliged to give caro the 
unusual meaning of “ flesh=body,” a meaning 


the Milanese dialect car-levé (Sant’ Albino, Diez), both 
meaning carnival; and in the Sicilian and Milanese 
dialects livari and levé represent the Ital. inf. levare. 
Charpentier (in Duc.) tells us that carnelevale was a 
Milanese word, and car-levé—=carnelevare still remains in 
Milanese. Carnelevare (or carnem-levare) would be a 
word formed on the same plan as carnem-laxare, men- 
tioned in note *, 

t Prof. Skeat says (second edition) that he “can find 
no warrant for any such extraordinary interpretation of 
levamen.” He evidently has not consulted Diefenbach’s 
*Glossarium, for there I find as one of the meanings 
given to levamen “‘ uffhebung,” of which the Mod, H.G. 
equivalent Aufhebung=lifting up, and also removal, 
suppression. As /evare in Low Latin had come chiefly 
to mean “to lift up and take away”’ it was to be ex- 
pected that /evamen also would sometimes participate in 
this change of meaning. 

§ This is No, 10, where it is explained “ debito 
liberare =“ to free or release ” (a classical usage), But 
even here there is the notion of taking away, removing. 
Indeed, the verb levare seems to obtain its meaning of 
“alleviate, relieve, ease ” chiefly from the notion of lift- 
ahaa away (a burden or a load), See 

le. 
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which it cannot have in any of the other words in 
Low Latin, Italian, or Spanish denoting carnival 
and compounded with caro or its equivalents. 
These words are: (1) carni(s)privium, privi- 
carnium, carnem-lazare, the Ital. carnasciale (see 
note *), and the Span. carnes tolendas. And we 
may also add, I think, the late and modern 
Greek (or dardxpeas or déxpia). And 
(2) carni(s)capium, carnisprenium (or carni- 
printum), and carnivora.|| In all these words 
caro and its equivalents are indubitably used in 
the meaning of “‘ flesh = meat,” and so it was also, 
Icontend, in carnelevarium and carnelevale. In 
carnelevamen it may possibly have both meanings, 
but this is the only case. As Prof. Skeat has now 
abandoned the derivation of carnival from this 
word I need not contest the meaning of the 
carne, though I myself believe it to have been 
generally understood to mean “ meat.” 

In conclusion, Prof. Skeat seems to be unaware 
that the days of fasting in some cases began (or 
even now begin) earlier than Ash Wednesday, 
and so he accuses Littré and others of misunder- 
standing carnelevarium, and taking it to be a day 
of fasting when it was really a day of feasting.** In 
the ‘ Dict. of Christian Antiquities,’ s.v. “‘ Carnis- 
privium,” we are told, on the authority of Macer, 
that the word was especially applied to Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, not because this was itself a fast 
day,tt but because it was “the last day on which 


|| It will be noticed that I bave here divided the terms 
which have been used to denote the Carnival season into 
two classes, of which the first (to which I myself would 
add carnelevamen, carnelevarium, carnelevale, and 
carnival) includes those which signify the taking away 
or abandonment of meat; whilst the second contains 
weh as signify the taking or even the devouring of 
meat. Of this second class the words carni(s)capium and 
carnivora seem to have been more especially, or perhaps 
exclusively, devoted to Shrove Tuesday, the last day 
before the fast,and this seems to have been the case 
with carnasciale in the first class also. Carnisprenium 
mems to be=carnisprivium, and to denote, like it, the 
three days immediately preceding Ash Wednesday. 

§ Scheler and Littré, however, defend it. Carnele- 
tamen might no doubt form carnelevame in Ital., just as 
@zamen has made esame, but I know of no instance in 
which a medial m has become /, and therefore I must 
reject this derivation. 

** I cannot see that Charpentier limits carnelevaritum 
to the one day, Quinquagesima Sunday, as Prof. Skeat 
seems to think, He no doubt included under it the fol- 
lowing Monday and Tuesday, for he gives carniprivium 
a8 its equivalent, which commonly included those two 
days. And the equivalent plural form carnilevaria also 
points to this. 

tt In the Roman Catholic Church no Sunday is ever a 

day. Formerly, however, abstinence from flesh meat 
was enjoined on the Sundays in Lent, but “the faithful 
how receive an annual dispensation from the abstin- 
ence” (‘ Cath. Dict.,’ quoted above, s.v. “ Abstinence ’’), 

reason that Sunday is not a fast day is obviously 
because it was on that day that Christ rose from the 
dead. Quinquagesima Sunday, therefore, though nomin- 
ally included among the three fast-days called carnele- 


it was permitted to eat flesh, the Lent fast anciently 
cemmencing on the following day” (i.¢., on the 
Monday preceding Ash Wednesday). And Du- 
cange tells us precisely the same thing on different 
authority, though he evidently also includes in it 
the following Monday and Tuesday, whilst Char- 
pentier is blamed by Prof. Skeat for defining 
carnelevarium, which he says=carniprivium, in 
very much the same way. And so again in the 
* Dice. Enciclop. de la leng. Esp.,’ Madrid, 1872, I 
find carnes tolendas defined “los tres dias que pre- 
ceden al miercoles de ceniza,” so that here again 
Quinquagesima Sunday is included. In the Greek 
church the abstention from meat began, and still, I 
believe, begins, much further back, viz., from Sexa- 
gesima Sunday. See the ‘Dict. of Chr. Ant.,’ s.v. 
** Apocreos.” And even at the present time in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has never en- 
couraged the riotous living and the revelry of the 
Carnival, I have been informed by Roman Catholics 
that the priests recommend their hearers to prepare 
themselves for Lent by abstinence from pleasures 
as early as Septuagesima Sunday; and this is more 
or less borne out by what I find (s. v. “ Carnival”) 
in Addis and Arnold’s ‘Catholic Dict.’ (third edit., 
London, 1885), where we are told that “the church 
from Septuagesima onwards assumes the garb of 
penance and prepares her children, by the saddened 
tone of her office, for the Lenten season.” 

We see, therefore, that the Carnival, while it 
meant feasting and revelry to the great majority 
probably, meant fasting or abstinence and reclusion 
to many members (and those the more influential 
ones) of the Roman Catholic Church ; and we can 
consequently understand how it was that two sets 
of words, opposite in signification, were invented 
(see note ||) to mark the two opposite ways in 
which the Carnival season was The victory 
would seem to have remained with the partisans 
of the abstinence from flesh, for the majority of 
of the terms—and according to my view the great 
majority, including the word carnival itselfft—de- 


varium (just as the Sundays in Lent are nominally in- 
cluded in Lent) could not be kept as a fast day. 

tI The terms included in the first class in note || 
were probably invented by the partisans of abstinence, 
whilst those of class 2 must certainly have originated with, 
and have been chiefly confined to, the partisans of feast- 
ing and riot, It is far from unlikely, however, that 
among these latter there were some at least who, whilst 
enjoying the present, contrasted it regretfully with the 
gloom so close at hand, and these would think the words 
of the first class aptly chosen. And that this was so is 
shown by the fact that the latest corruption, and the 
one that has (in its different forms) superseded the rest 
and has met with general approval and acceptance—the 
Italian carnevale—means to every Italian “ flesh, fare- 
well!’ (Diez. says, Abschied des Fleisches for vale 
is not only Latin but Italian. Prof. Skeat says that our 
spelling with ¢ is a mistake, that it should be eor 0; but 
surely if carnival is=,as he maintains, carnis levarium, 
the ¢ is strictly correct, and carnilevarium and carnile- 
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note this ; and this is as it should be, so it appears 
to me, though I am very far from being the advo- 
cate of fasting or of the strict observance of Lent; 
for surely no religious observance should be ushered 
in by those who believe in it, and intend to keep it, 
by scenes of degrading dissipation ! 
F. Crance. 


SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT’S 
*ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 


Gradually, as more Anglo-Saxon texts are pub- 
lished, new words are added to our dictionaries and 
quotations are found for those until now known 
only from vocabularies or glosses. In a few cases 
where Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Etym. Dict.,’ says “the 
Anglo-Saxon ” word is not found, we are able to 
indicate it, thus rendering his etymologies more cer- 
tain or proving the trustworthiness of his sources. 
It is worth mentioning—on the maxim of honour 
to whom honour is due—how frequently the 
publication of a hitherto unpublished text proves 
the carefulness and trustworthiness of Somner’s 
work, which, experience shows it more and more, 
has been undeservedly doubted. 

In the following I give a few notes which I 
hope Prof. Skeat will allow a place among the 
fresh evidence which he says is constantly being 
adduced, and perhaps also, here and there among 
the additions or corrections which are needed, but 
have as yet escaped his notice. I aim at supple- 
menting the information given by Prof. Skeat. 
Three parts of the great Dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society having now been published, I 
shall, for completeness sake, insert in their proper 
places the words where this large work gives 
matter of importance for the etymology, but this 
by reference only, to avoid unnecessary extension. 
This work I indicate with the letters D(ict.). 
M(urray). 

A, Add. explanation of a in “ go a-begging,” Xc., cf. 
D.M., 2, col. 3. 

Abase, Regular mod. repres. of O.Tr. would be adease, 
v. and g. On influence of base, cf. D.M., ¢.v., 8, a. 

Abash. The parall, “Du verbazen” should be ac- 
cepted with caution. Cf. Franck, ‘Etymol. Woorden- 
boek d. Nederl. Taal.,’ ¢.v, “ Bazelen.” 

om (2). Leg, term=to intrude forcibly, Cf. D.M., 


Abdomen. Known since 1541. Cf. D.M., iv. 

Abduct. D.M., 

Abet. Known as verb since 1380. Cf. D.M., i». 
Abroad, D.M., i.v., compares a8 to idiom a-long and 


Absent. “Ras is short for sens.” 2ns is rather a 
(philologically speaking) modern formation direct from 
esse, under influence of the other pres. part. in ens. I 
do not know in Latin any other instances of initial s 
before vowels being Greek oy 
is of course no parall. for ens. 


capium, and carniprinium) © ordinary spelling 
carnelevarium and carnelevamen, 


Abstract. First in use as p. prt. and adj. since 1387; as 
subst, since 1528 ; as verb since 1542, Cf, D.M., iv, 

Absurd, This is a troublesome word, Dr. Murray 
(D.M., iv.) adopts, seemingly without any doubt, the 
derivation “ab, off, here intensive, and surdus, deaf. 
inaudible, insufferable to the ear.” Prof. Skeat admits 
that ab may possibly have an intensive force be- 
fore surdus—=barsh-sounding ; but prefers to take it as 
derived from ab, away, and surdus, “ indistinct, barsh- 
sounding ; also deaf.” It seems scarcely possible to doubt 
that surdus is a derivative from the root swar, to sound, 
whence Sanscrit svara, a tone, a sound, accent, vowel, 
If so, the first meaning would more likely be that of 
sounding, whence, through noisy, we come to disagreeably 
sounding on the one hand, and to indistinctly sounding, 
difficult to be distinguished, on the other. This latter 
meaning allows of deriving surdus—dark, dim (surdus 
color=dim colour), sordes==dirt, &c., from the same 
root, without imposing the necessity of adopting a root 
svar—to be dirty (cf. Skeat,in v.“Swart”’), or a separate 
stem svarda (cf. Vanicek, p. 348), Is this combination 
correct—then we must, with Van., hold deaf to be a 
comparatively late and metaphorical meaning, developed 
out of the notion dim, indistinct, and—though in Latin 
dictionaries justly put first, as being the most common— 
for etymological purposes it should stand last. As to the 
force it has in our word here, I would suggest that it 
stands—sounding, with the prefix ab—mis, as in abuse, 
It is then a perfect parallel to absonus, which is used in 
combination with it and has the same meaning of sound- 
ing disagreably. If we want to accept Prof. Skeat’s notion 
that it bas the force of harsh sounding, we shall have to 
admit that ab has here intensive force. Prof. Skeat's 
explanation away is to me unintelligible—away=indis- 
tinct ? away—harsh-sounding? Ad in Latin with inten- 
sive force is not unknown; abamita, abavia, absocer, 
abhiemare are instances. 

Wittem 8. Loczmay, 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 
(To be continued.) 


Joun pe Cospsam, Lorp Cosnam.—A 
few facts and dates are omitted from the biography 
of this great Kentish warrior and statesman in 
the lately published volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ The writer seems not to have 
met with an admirable and trustworthy paper 
published ten years ago in vol. xi. of Archeologia 
Cantiana by Mr. J. G. Waller on ‘ The Lords of 
Cobham and their Monuments.’ Here many diffi- 
culties, such as the confusion made by Dugdale 
between John the second and John the third Lord 
Cobham, are satisfactorily cleared up, and the dates 
of the deaths of the two lords are given from their 
well-known beautiful and interesting brasses in 
Cobham Church. It may be useful to give here 
(from Mr. Waller's paper) some of the dates 
omitted. Henry de Cobham, the first Lord Cob- 
ham, died August 25, 1339, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son John, the second lord, who died 
February 25, 1354/5. His eldest son (by his first 
wife Joan, the daughter of Sir John Beauchamp 
of Stoke-under-Hamden) John succeeded him as 
third Lord Cobham, and was first summoned to 
Parliament —.s 20, 1355. In 1359 he went 


with Edward to France, and was made a ban- 
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neret in 1370. In 1380/1 (not —_ he had a 
licence to crenellate and fortify his castle of Cowl- 
ing; and here it may be observed that it was 
scarcely necessary to give Hasted as an authority 
for the enamelled copper inscription with the arms 
of John de Cobham over the eastern entrance of 
the castle, as it may be seen there any day, in 
nearly as perfect a condition as when first put up, 
more than five hundred years ago. (An account 
of Cowling Castle and a plate of this inscription 
may also be found in vol. xi. of Archeologia Can- 
tiana, p. 134.) 

John, Lord Cobham, died January 10, 1407/8. 
His wife, Margaret Courtenay, whose brass is at 
Cobham, had died in 1395, and their only daughter 
Joan, who was married in 1362 to Sir John de la 
Pole, had died in her parents’ lifetime, about 1388, 
leaving an only daughter Joan, who succeeded her 

dfather, and whose five husbands were (1) Sir 
bert Hemenhale, who died in 1391, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey; (2) Sir Reginald 
Braybroke (not Gerard, as stated in the bio- 
phy), who died in 1405, and who was the 
father of Joan, the only child who survived his 
wife: (3) Sir Nicholas Hawberk, who died at 
Cowling Castle October 9, 1407, and whose fine 
brass, together with that of Sir Reginald Bray- 
broke, are side by side in Cobham Church ; (4) 
Sir John Oldcastle, executed as a Lollard in 1417; 
(5) Sir John Harpeden, who survived his wife for 
twenty-four years, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey in 1458. Joan, Lady Cobham, according 
to her brass in Cobham Church, died herself 
January 13, 1433/4. E. ©. C. 


Arpor Day 1n Canapa.—‘ N. & Q.’ has traced 
the history of many old-fashioned institutions, and 
times and days set apart for something special ; 
but here is something quite new, which perhaps 
in time may be an old institution also. The Edu- 
cation Department of Ontario has appointed a day, 
to be called Arbor Day. The following extract 
from the official regulations will clearly explain 
the objects of Arbor Day :— 


“The first Friday in May should be set apart by the 
trustees of every rural school and incorporated village 
for the purpose of planting shade trees, making flower- 
beds, ~y otherwise improving and beautifying the school 

unds, 

“Now that Arbor Day in spring is one of the school 
institutions of the province, it is desirable that the 
school grounds, and the outside strip in front of the 
school house and on the street, or road side, should be 
judiciously planted. Care should be taken to select the 
most suitable trees and shrubs for that purpose, consider- 
ing the nature of the soil and the size of the school lot, 
&e. Flowers, too, should be provided for the beds in 
front of the buildings, and, if practicable, at the sides of 
the walks leading to the school entrances.” 


_ These regulations are accompanied by very full 
instructions as to the kinds of trees and shrubs most 
suitable for transplanting, and the best times and 


ways of doing it. The trees are given by farmers 
and other friends of the children and teachers 

sometimes the children make an expedition to the 
nearest wood and bring back for the school grounds 
saplings of elm, maple, and other forest trees. 
Might not a custom of this kind be introduced 
with advantage among the rural schools of Great 
— Ireland ? W. H. Parrersoy, 

e. 


am sorry to see that the 
use of slipshod English is on the increase, and that 
it finds its way even into ‘N. & Q.’ What can be 
said in defence of the following paragraph in a 
communication anent the ‘ Old Records of Ulster 
Office,’ 7™ S. iii. 414?—“ Information upon Irish 
visitations...... will be found ten to twenty years 
ago in ‘N. & Q’” What J. McC. B. means to 
say, no doubt, is that such information will be 
fonud by referring to ‘N. & Q.’ of a date between 
ten and twenty years since. I do hope that the 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ will try and help us all to 
improve our English style. For myself, I will 
promise to be a docile scholar. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cromwetu’s Pastimes.—In Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley’s ‘Round about Piccadilly’ there is an amusing 
account (p. 225) of Cromwell, as follows :— 

“ After dining at the Lodge he on his return put the 
Secretary inside and took a fancy to drive the coach home 
himself. Henry Oldenburg, agent to England from Lower 
Saxony, had presented Cromwell six German horses, 
which on this occasion the Protector tried to drive ; but, 
using the whip too freely, he irritated the spirited horses, 
and they ran away. He was soon dashed to the ground, 
and, to add to his danger, a pistol went off in his pocket 
as he fell,” 

In the forty-third Annual Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records, Appendix, p. 50, there 
occurs the following extract from a diary of the 
Swedish minister, which presents Cromwell and 
his court in what to many will be a new light :— 

“ August 11. Went with Fleetword to Hampton Court, 
picking up Whitelock in Chelsea ; eat oysters at — 
ton and dined with Cromwell, Fleetwood, Whitelock, 
Lawrence, President of the Council, Claypole, Master of 
the Horse; went to the gallery to see old pictures; 
heard music ; went into the park; killed a stag; then 
to bowling green and played bowls; then kissed the 
hand of Cromwell’s wife and his daughter's face ; then 
drank a glass of Spanish wine and returned to London, 
Both in going and returning an axle broke.” 

I send you the extract, as it may interest some 
of your readers. Scorr 


Port versus Port.—It is sometimes too readily 
assumed that where two poets have expressed the 
same thought, in terms which bear a general 
resemblance, one must infallibly have borrowed 
from the other, either of design or unconsciously ; 
and yet it may have happened that the later writer 
has in perfect good faith set forth that which to 
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him was an original idea, the likeness to something 
already expressed being merely accidental. 
But if the wits of poets have occasionally jumped 
together in accord, they have also (as the following 
extracts will show) justled at other times in opposi- 
tion. Here then, at any rate, no suspicion of 
unfair agreement can exist, as the writers, so far 
from shedding their ink in the same cause, have 
tilted with their pens to maintain conflicting 
theories. 
Solitude :— 
O, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
of eful or ful war 
Might never reach me more. 
Cowper, ‘ Task,’ ii, 1. 
To view alone 
The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat high 
Were irksome—for, whate’er my mood, 
In sooth I love not solitude. 
Byron, ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ i. 3. 


Ignorance :— 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise. 
Prior, ‘To the Hon, C, Montague.’ 
The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight — 


The sea :-— 
I’m on the sea! I'm on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be ; 
With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 
Bryan W. Procter. ‘ The Sea.’ 
Ocean ! thou dreadful and tumultuous home 
Of dangers, at eternal war with man, 
Wide opening, and loud roaring still for more ! 
Too faithful mirror |! how dost thou reflect 
The melancholy face of human life ! 
Young, ‘ Night Thoughts.” 
Country life :— 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 
Samuel Rogers, ‘A Wish,’ 
Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flies— 
Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies ! 
You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear ; 
And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountainer, 
Willis. 


Silence in woe :— 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 
Goldsmith, ‘ Deserted Village.’ 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 


Love in absence :— 
Absence makes the heart 


w fonder. 
Bayly, ‘ Isle of Beauty,’ 


And out of mind as soon as out of sight, 
Lord Brooke, Sonnet lvi. 


Wm. Unveruitt, 


57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 


Wax Tapers vsep ss Orrensive Weapons, 
—In an article on ‘Oliver Cromwell and the 
Cathedrals, by Curnsert Bene, Oct. 12, 1872 
(4 8. x. 297), the writer incidentally mentioned 
a scene at St. Cuthbert’s shrine, in Durham 
Cathedral, when the ministrant monks, being 
attacked at the altar by the retainers of Neville of 
Raby, were compelled to defend themselves with 
large wax tapers, with which they laid about them 
so effectually that they compelled their assailants 
to beat a retreat. History repeats itself. Here is 
a scene that occurred on June 9, 1887 :— 

“ A strange scene was witnessed yesterday morning in 
the parish church of Clignancourt, one of the suburbs of 
Paris, Several little girls were kneeling near the altar, 
a to make their first communion, which was 

ing administered by the parish priest. As the cele- 
brant came up to one of the children he suddenly stopped, 
and, regarding her attentively for a few seconds, passed 
on without giving her the sacrament. The girl's mother 
and aunt, two powerful fishwives of Clignancourt, seei 
what had taken place, instantly left their seats, an 
going up to the curé belaboured him most unmercifully 
with their umbrellas. The priest, taken aback by the 
violence and suddenness of the assault, fled for safety to 
the sacristy, followed by the beadle of the church, who 
tried to keep back the excited women. But his inter- 
position was vain, for, pushing him aside, the women 
dashed into the vestry and renewed their chastisement 
of the priest. They were joined by other women, 
who, having nothing about them which could be con- 
verted into weapons, actually seized the long wax 
candies on the altar and struck the priest withthem. In 
the mean time there was a stampede among the congre- 
gation, The children were screaming with fear, and a 
cry of ‘ Fire!’ was raised, which caused a general rush 
to the door. Some of the children were hurt in trying 
to get out.” 

This is a curious coincidence. 
JoNnATHAN 
Ropley, Alresford. 


§8.W.S.—In Mr. Louis Fagan’s account of the 
Reform Club, I observe that the monogram 8. W.S., 
at one corner of the grand tessellated pavement of 
the hall, is assigned, at a wild guess, to William 
Spottiswoode! It comprises the initials of the 
father of Alfred Singer, Esq., whose monogram in 
another corner is correctly explained. This mono- 
gram of Samuel Weller Singer is familiar to the 
possessors of his numerous valuable reprints and 
editions. W. Warkiss Luioyp. 


**DousLe ENTENDRE.” —A scholarly corre- 
spondent, Sir James A. Picton, recently used in 
your columns the ill-constructed phrase double 


Shakespeare, ‘ Macbeth.’ 


entendre, On my pointing out what I took to be 
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a onable slip, he said (I am violating no 
phe Haat : “ Double entendre, whether right or 
wrong, has been naturalized in English, and will be 
found in many of the best dictionaries. Had I 
been writing in French I should have used double 
etente.” Here, then, is the paradoxical proposi- 
tion: Can a phrase known to be incorrect be 
correctly used simply because it is given in the 
dictionaries ? Ayprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


BettincuaM.—It is a great pity that Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s grand effort at giving us an account of 
our famous men should not even mention a man 
celebrated by his infamy, i.¢., Bellingham, the 
murderer of Spencer Perceval. At the same time, 
when one takes up the first volume, one reads 
about “ Abbadie,” who was a Frenchman. 

Epwarp Vrvyay. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Brooxe or Astier, co. Lancaster.—I shall 
be much obliged if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can supply me with the Christian names, dates of 
birth, marriage, and death of the children of 
Richard, second son of Sir Peter Brooke of Mere, 
by his marriage with Margaret, dau. and heiress 
of Robert Charnock of Charnock ; and also of the 
children of Thomas Brooke of Astley, co. Lancaster 
(eldest son of the above-mentioned Richard Brooke 
Charnock), and Margaret Wharton, 

wife. 

The pedigree of this family in Burke’s ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ under “‘ Brooke of Norton,” differs 
in several important particulars from that contained 
in the ‘Landed Gentry’ (edition 1850) under 
“Charnock of Charnock.” The following is from 
the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’:— 

“Sir Peter Brooke of Astley Hall and Mere, M.P. for 
Cheshire, 1567 [sic], who died in 1685, leaving two sons— 
1, Thomas of Mere, ancestor of the Brookes of Mere ; 
2. Richard of Astley Hall, m. Margaret, dau. and heir 
of Robert Charnock of Charnock, Lancashire, and had 
with other issue—l. Peter of Astley Hall, now repre- 
sented by the Townley Parkers of Cuerden Hall; 2. 
Thomas of Gray's Inn and Wilmslow, ancestor of Edward 
Brooke, Esq.” 

In this pedigree there are two clear mistakes. 
If Sir Peter Brooke represented Cheshire in Par- 
liament in 1567 and died in 1685, he must have 
lived to a patriarchal age. This is merely a mis- 
print, but it. has appeared in several successive 
editions of the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ Secondly, 
Sir Peter Brooke is wrongly described as “ of Astley 
Hall,” for in Baines’s ‘History of Lancashire,’ vol. ii., 
We find that “ in the reigns of John and Henry III. 


Adam de Chernoc, the first lord bearing the terri- 
torial name, appears to have been joint lord of 
Astley with Sir Henry Lee, Knt., and was the 
progenitor of a long line of feudal lords of Char- 
nock, Astley, and many neighbouring lands.” 
Astley Hall came into the Brooke family by the 
marriage of Sir Peter’s son Richard with the 
Charnock heiress. 

The pedigree in the ‘Landed Gentry’ is thus 
stated :— 

“ Margaret Charnock, m. Richard Brooke, second son 
of Sir Peter Brooke of Mere, co, Chester, Knt., by whom 
she had five sons. four of whom died s.p. The other, 
Thomas Brooke, Esq.. of Astley, m. 1716, Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Wharton, of London, and by her 
had two sons, Richard Wharton Brooke, Esq., of Astley 
and Charnock, who died s.p., and Peter Brooke, pos- 
sessed of Astley and Charnock, 1749, who m. Susanna, 
dau, of James Crookhall, and by her had Susanna.” 

This last-mentioned Susanna was her father’s 
heiress, and married, first, Thomas Townley 
Parker, Esq., and, secondly, Sir Henry Philip 
Hoghton, Bart. 

It will be observed that the ‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage’ makes Peter Brooke (the ancestor of 
the Townley-Parkers) eldest son of Richard Brooke 
and Margaret Charnock, while the ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ states that the only son of this marriage 
who left issue was Thomas Brooke, all the other 
four sons having died s.p. 

Who was Thomas Brooke of Gray’s Inn and 
Wilmslow? If identical with the Thomas Brooke 
of Astley who married Margaret Wharton, this 
Thomas must have had another son besides 
Richard Wharton and Peter, otherwise he could 
not have been ancestor of Mr. Edward Brooke, for 
Richard Wharton died s.p., and Peter apparently 
left an only daughter Susanna. In the last edition 
of the ‘ Landed Gentry’ Mr. Edward Brooke is, 
under “‘ Brooke of Wexham,” stated to be de- 
scended from “Sir Peter Brooke of Astley Hall 
and Mere,” but the pedigree commences with Ben- 
jamin Brooke of Eaton Mersey, who died 1809. 
My interest in this matter arises from the fact 
that I am descended from Thomas Brooke and 
Margaret Wharton through their daughter Eliza- 
beth, who on June 15, 1749, m. Henry Pennee of 
Knutsford, Cheshire, who was himself related to 
the Brookes of Mere. 

H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 

12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W, 


Ox.pys.—Are any of the manuscripts of this 
“ thirsty fly” of literature still unpublished? His 
copy of Langbaine, now, I believe, in the British 
Museum, was elaborately annotated, and must be 
of priceless value. Have the notes ever been 
transcribed and printed, or any part of them? 
From Oldys to Coxeter is a natural transition. 
The latter obtained possession of Oldys’s first and 
partially annotated edition of Langbaine, and in 
all probability transferred many of the notes to his 
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own interleaved copy of Gildon’s ‘ Lives,’ Is this 

Gildon still in existence and accessible? Can any 

of your readers refer me to any MS. sources of in- 

formation touching the late dramatic poets of the 

seventeenth century, from 1670, say, to 1690? 

Contributions thankfully received. W, A. 
Trin. Coll., Camb. 


Capt. Cartwricut.—Is anything known re- 
ting Capt. Cartwright, Comptroller of the 
avy in 1641, beyond what is mentioned in the 
fifteenth chapter of Campbell’s ‘ British Admirals’? 
Where did he die? Who were his parents; to 
what family did he belong ; and did he leave any 
descendants? Is it known what his Christian 
name was ? H. L. G. 
Devon and Exeter Institution. 


Perper Attzy.—Johnson says, in ‘ Boswell,’ 
** People live as long in Pepper Alley as on Salis- 
bury Plain.” Can anybody suggest which of the 
three Pepper Alleys was likely to have been in the 
Doctor's mind? One was near Piccadilly, one in 
Goswell Street, and another in Southwark. Per- 
haps Southwark is the most likely, as he might 
have landed at Pepper Stairs, which adjoined, in 

ing from time to time by boat to Thrale’s 

rewery. ©. A. Warp. 


Lyty’s anp uis Enetanp.’—Can 
any of your readers explain the italicized words 
and allusions in the following ?— 

1. “But whether Euph ] ith Vulcan, 
borne lame, or go on silts with J for bah 


of legs, I trust I may say, that his feet sholde have be 
olde Helena” (p. 217, 1. 36). 7 


2. “Making a sta(c)ke of what should fe 

stomacher ” (p. 288 | 18). 
3. “ A leane Cofer”’ (p. 324, 1. 1). 

as Harmonie being moued to 
e Calenes maketh a tn ” (p. 336, 1. 35, i 

editions p. 337, 1. 35). 
eyes of Caithritiuss (Catherismes) (p, 439, 


N.B.—The references are to Arber’s reprint. 


Century Toxens.—In Boyne’s 
work on seventeenth century trade tokens, p. 110, 
I observe the following description of a token 
issued from Bishop Stortford: obv., mpwaRD 
AYNSWORTH., & stag; rev., IN. BISHOP. STARFORD— 
HIS. HALFPENY. An illustration is also given 
(plate xiii. No. 8). On examining the latter, one 
can see that the animal represented is not a stag, 
but a reindeer. An entry in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ 
(Mynors Bright edition) confirms this opinion :— 

‘Oct. 7, 1667. Before night come to Bishop Stafford, 
when Lowther and his friend did meet us again and 
carried us to the Raynedeer, where Mrs, Aynsworth, 
who lived heretofore at Cambridge, and whom I knew 
better than they think, do live.” 

In the text and in a note further iculars 
about this woman appear.  ! N. 


W. River, M.A., is author of ‘The Twins,’ a 
tragi-comedy, acted at the private house, Salisbury 
Court, 4to., 1655. The ‘ Biographica Dramatica’ 
says the play was acted in 1613. Was Mr. Rider 
an M.A. of the University of Cambridge ? 

R. Inetts, 


Quorations.—Where does Wycherley describe 
a coxcomb as “‘ ugly all over, with the affectation 
of the fine gentleman ” ? 

Munera ista Fortune putatis? Insidis sunt.” 
These words are said to be Seneca’s. 

Where does Locke say that “upon asking a 
blind man what he thought scarlet was, he an- 
swered that he believed it was like the sound of 
a trumpet” ? 

“The best critic that ever wrote, speaking of 
some passages in Homer which appear extravagant 
or frivolous, says, indeed, that they are dreams, 
but the dreams of Jupiter.” Who was Se 


A Crest.—In the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Northamptonshire, in 1682, the arms and 
crest of William Randolph of Tocester (Towcester) 
are described. The latter is said to be “an ante- 
lope’s head (heraldic) or, holding in his mouth a 
pillar argent, the base resting on the wreath.” 
Can any one conjecture the origin of such a sin- 
gular device? This crest is borne by the Ameri- 
can branch of the family, but the pillar has lost 
the form of a pillar, and looks more like a bone, 
or a horn, or the leafless branch of a tree ; but 
there can be no doubt it is the pillar degenerated, 
as these Randolphs are of the same stock as 
William Randolph of Towcester. I have the im- 

ression of a very good seal, which probably be- 
some to Sir John Randolph of Williamsburgh, 
Virginia (died 1736), in which the thing in the 
antelope’s mouth resembles a thigh-bone. The 
other branches of the family bear simply the ante- 
lope’s head, formerly heraldic, later natural. 
Epuunp 
Ryde, I.W. 


Bucxpen, Huyts.—In December, 1837, Spencer 
Thornton, Vicar of Wendover, Bucks, for twelve 
years subsequently, was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Lincoln at the above place. Was this 
Bishop Maltby; and was this the date of the last 
ordination there? The bishop preached in the 
evening in his private chapel. Is this still stand- 
ing? It was not shown me when I visited the 
palace many years ago. M.A.Oxon. 


Fictitious Imprints.—Would it not be a good 
thing for the Incorporated Society of Authors to 
expose the frauds of those gre eg who put 
fictitious imprints on the books which they issue 
to their customers? I have such a book, published 
by Messrs. A——, which professes to be also 
printed by Messrs, A——, but which I happen to 
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know was printed by Messrs. B. & C. Hereafter, 
when this book becomes the subject of an historical 
inquiry, it will be made to appear, though with- 
out any ground, that Messrs. A—— were printers 
in London in the reign of Queen Victoria, and the 
real history of the inception of the book will then 
be difficult to ascertain. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Cuirre.—In the publications of the Taunton 
division of the Archzological Society, I am told, is 
an account of the old Abbey of Cleeve, or St. Mary 
Redcliffe, and that among the benefactors were 
the “ Cliffes.” Who were they, and where did 
they flourish? Were they owners of Cliffe-Pypard? 

Y. 8. M. 


Heratpry.—In Helmens’s edition of Sieb- 
macher (1705) are given the arms of a certain 
number of families, natives of Hamburg. By 
whom were these granted ? L. R. 8. 


Knire Forx.—The custom of leaving knife 
and fork crossed on one’s plate after eating, when 
did it fall into disuse? Was it at the time of the 
French Revolution, and a result of French in- 
fidelity? Who wrote the following lines concern- 
ing the custom ?— 

When he’s finished his refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 
As I do for Jesus’ praise. 
James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Kirsy Hatt.—I have a copper medal: The 
obverse, “Kirby Hall”; underneath, a building 
with the sun radiating upon it, and an arbour on 
the hill to the left; arms below, with date “28 Apr. 
1774.” Reverse, male and female busts to rigbt, 
inscribed “ Pet. Muilman A. 68. Mary Chiswell 
A. 61. Living in Lawfal Wedlock 40 Years.” Ex., 
“T. Pingo F.” I shall be glad of any particulars 
respecting the issue of this medal, also in what 
county Kirby Hall is situated. Joun Taytor. 

Northampton, 


Ferra, Painrer.—I have some good drawings 
in black and gold, signed “‘ Frith, 1843.” I want 
to know their value and some particulars of the 
artist. All I know is that he is not the celebrated 


man of to-day, as I had imagined, but the execu- 
FS. 


tion is admirable. S.A.Scot. 


_ Wicknam.—I am anxious to obtain some par- 
ticulars of the family of Wickham, formerly resi- 
dent in Antigua, of whom was Col. John Wick- 
ham, of Old North Sound in that island, whose 
daughter and coheir Ann married Thomas Freeman 
vide ‘Antigua and the Antiguans’); also of Judge 
atkins, temp. Queen Anne, who is said to 
have married a Miss Griffin, niece or cousin of 
Lord Griffin of Braybrooke, and whose grand- 


daughter, Esther Kerr, married Mr. Joseph Wick- 
ham. I shall feel much obliged if some corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me to what 
branch of the family these Wickhams belonged, 
and when they settled in Antigua, where they 
seem to have had an estate called “‘ Wickhams.” 

Wicknam M. 

Ashburton, Devon, 


Eartuen Mounp.—Act 13 & 14 Vict. c. 86, re- 
fers to some local improvements then going on in 
Edinburgh by building on “ the Earthen Mound.” 
What is this tumulus or barrow ? A. H. 


Capt. Grass.—I should be obliged for any in- 
formation about the above, who was murdered by 
his mutinous crew off the coast of Waterford 
about the end of the last century. Also as to a 
book written by him on the Canary —> 2 


ATToRNEY AND Soticrror.—What is the legal 
difference between these two names? I ask because 
I find in the Law List for 1852 the heading 
“ London Attorneys,” which in late years has been 
altered to “ London Solicitors.” As the Law List 
is published by authority, there is probably some 
reason for this change in the title of the ‘lower 
branch of the legal profession.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sr. Erexz.—Who was St. Elene the virgin? 
Her day is mentioned in an English document of 
the ninth of Elizabeth. Is it an error of the 
writer for St. Helen the empress, the mother of 
Constantine; or was there another St. Helen 
honoured in this country ? Anon. 


Justice Mavte.—Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me where I can find the celebrated sentence 
of Baron Maule upon the pauper —_ .- 


A Portrait sy Samvet Burier.—Is there 
any further confirmation of the fact that the author 
of ‘ Hudibras’ painted a portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well than that “‘ Dr. Nash says that he heard of 
a portrait of Oliver Cromwell by him”? (See 
“ Aldine Poets,” ‘ Butler,’ p. vi.) 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

Otp Loypon Newspapers.—Can any good- 
natured reader kindly inform me where I can con- 
sult some newspapers—such as they are—of the 
latter end of 1688? I have searched the London 
Gazette for that year vainly for what I require. The 
Mercurius Publicus was, I fancy, the serial that 
then most nearly resembled what we now under- 
stand by a newspaper. Unfortunately the British 
Museum is deficient in the journalistic issues of 
this year. I have also searched, but not been able 
to find any copies, in the Guildhall Library. Does 
the Bodleian possess a file ? Nemo, 
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Replies. 
RECORDS OF CELTIC OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
NAMES. 


§. iv. 1.) 

Mr. Stevenson has disturbed the repose which 
usually marks these pages by making me the sub- 
ject of a severe attack upon a body of men whom 
he calls “an army of ‘ Celtic’ etymologists.” His 
indictment is framed in no uncertain language, and, 
if more feeling is imported into the matter than 
befits the gravity of scientific discussion, the energy 
of the writer has at least the merit of bringing into 
prominent view a highly interesting and important 
question. 

Mr, Stevenson’s attack is founded upon a few 

obiter dicta of mine contained in an article about 
an urn burial (7" §. iii. 421). I said that “a few 
tield-names or place-names in the district [of Shef- 
tield] seem to show that side by side with Danish 
und Anglo-Saxon settlements there existed a Celtic 
or aboriginal population.” As I was writing about 
an urn burial [ could not go into evidence relating 
to another subject. I did not think that my opinion 
would pass unchallenged. It was a fit subject for 
criticism and for further inquiry. Mr. Sreven- 
3ON’s proper course was to have called upon me to 
produce evidence. Instead of doing so he has, with- 
out any foundation whatever, included me amongst 
** the Celtic etymologists,” and he has denounced 
me and them in one general condemnation. Now 
will it surprise Mr. Stevenson if I tell him that 
neither in the article referred to nor elsewhere have 
I, to the best of my knowledge and belief, ever de- 
rived a single place-name from the “Celtic”? He 
says, ‘‘ The notion that Gestfield and Sibbfield re- 
cord a Celtic occupation is surely one of the most 
absurd arguments that has ever been produced even 
by the ‘ Celtic’ etymologists.” Where have I ever 
said that these names record a Celtic occupation ; 
and where have I derived them from the “Celtic”? 
I call upon Mr. Stevenson to show that I have 
ever made such statements, or that my words can 
be made to bear such a meaning. 

I am told that I have come “‘to the astounding 
conclusion that there existed, side by side with the 
English and Danish villages, settlements inhabited 
exclusively by Celts, who kept themselves entirely 
distinct from the Teutonic invaders.” As wiil be 
seen from the words which I actually used, I did 
not go quite so far as that. I said that the evidence 
which I had examined seemed to point t6 such a 
conclusion. Let us inquire whether, & priori, there 
would be anything “ astounding” in that conclu- 
sion. It is fair to argue from that which is now 
happening in the world to that which has happened 
in the past. Take the case of the English colonies 
in North America. Spaniards, Englishmen, French, 


over and settled there. These settlers found in this 
“new world” an ancient or aboriginal population. 
Is it not a fact that there are ‘‘ Indian ” settle- 
ments existing side by side with European settle- 
ments, and that the new races have not, or only in 
a very slight degree, mixed with the old? If this 
fact be admitted, as it must be, there is nothing 
** astounding ” in the conclusion that the same thing, 
or a similar thing, happened in these islands in the 
dawn of our history. So far is this hypothesis from 
being “astounding,” that any proposition which 
declared the contrary would be primd facie absurd. 
If, then, history is always repeating itself—if a 
continuity of human conduct or action runs through 
the ages—we may now see in the North American 
colonies an approximate parallel to the invasion 
and settlement of these islands by tribes of men 
who came from the mainland of Europe. Is it 
likely, from what we know of history, that the 
conquered race mixed freely with their conquerors, 
or that the new settlers freely and at once inter- 
married with the old? Both these conclusions are 
in the very highest degree improbable ; nay, it is 
certain that such a thing could not have happened. 

A year or two ago I asked in these pages a ques- 
tion on what I called “colour in surnames.” It had 
slowly dawned upon me that such surnames as 
Black, White, Brown, Reed (red), and perhaps one 
or two others, were not arbitrary words, that they 
did not express differences in dress, and that they 
expressed something more than mere complexion. 
What I was thinking about was that these words 
expressed differences of race, and that, I am cer- 
tain, is their true explanation. I did not say 
so, for I wished to know what others thought. 
Many and very interesting replies were given to 
my query, but no one, I think, touched upon the 
question of nationality as expressed in these sur- 
names. I even thought that by taking such a book 
as a London directory it might be possible from 
these surnames to make an approximate estimate 
of the proportions of the various races which have 
entered into the composition of the English people. 
I did not pursue the inquiry, partly from want of 
leisure and ly because I saw that one race 
would, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
tend to supplant, or rather diminish, another, and 
that, on this account alone, the difficulty of the in- 
quiry would be great. I mention this merely to 
show how I was being slowly led to form the 
opinion which Mr. Stevenson has denounced as 
fallacious and erroneous, and which, according to 
him, must be rejected “ unless we are prepared to 
rewrite our early history.” I should say that we 
shall have to rewrite a great deal of it. We have 
had far toe much of what Herbert Spencer calls 
“the great man theory” of history, and that 
science has been treated as the bare record of 
bloodshed and conquest. 


Germans, and others have within recent times gone 


Mr. STevensoy has given it as his opinion that 
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the words Welsh, Wales, &c., in the place-names 
of which both he and I have given instances, and 
of which hundreds of other instances might be sup- 
plied, do not refer to Welsh or “ British ” settle- 
ments, but are to be treated as personal names. I 
have cited “ Welshman’s croft” in Hitchin; but 
Mr. Stevenson objects to that, on the ground that 
he does not know “the age of this name nor its 
original form.” Neither do I. It was, however, 
one of the open fields of Hitchin, and as that was 
so we may be sure that it is many centuries old. It 
is remarkable, however, that this field adjoins the 
hamlet Walsworth, to which I think Mr. Srevey- 
son will not object on the ground of age. At 
Ecclesall, in Sheffield, is a field called Wolsh 
Stubbings. This I only know from a survey made 
in 1807. Here, again, Mr. Stevenson may object 
on the score of age. The word, however, has 
not a modern look about it. Judging from the 
analogy which is affurded by Welshman’s Croft in 
Hitchin, and other similar names, it seems to me 
almost impossible to resist the conclusion that this 
is a place which in early times was cleared from 
wood, and probably settled by Welshmen, although, 
of course, the word may have the meaning “slaves” 
or “strangers.” I cannot see any ground of objec- 
tion to this explanation, and it is surely far more 
reasonable to suppose that this place was cleared 
bya little band of Welshmen, who gave their name 
.. = Naa that it was called after a pet-name 


And now as to the word Bright. I find “a 
close called Bright” in Ecclesfield in 1637; 
Brytlande Well, in Sheffield, in 1566; Bright 
holm lee, in Bradfield, in 1337; Brittains Piece, 
1637, near the old earthworks at Bradfield, and 
others.* When I see a meadow by the river side 
called Bright holm lee I am apt to think that 
holm has here its usual and well-known meaning, 
and I see no difficulty in the addition of lee. I 
am apt to think of early settlements by the 
river side, or on treeless heights, in the days when 
axes were few, and when the clearing of wood was 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty. To me, 
at least, the explanation which I have yiven seems 
far more reasonable than Mr. Srevenson’s deriva- 
tion from a personal name Bright-helm. As re- 
gards Brytland, Mr. Srevenson states that 
“A.-S. Bryt is a very exceptional designation for a 
Welshman,” and a few lines above he complains 
that I, with others, am attached “to the principle 
nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” As 
could not consult Mr, Stevenson I will swear by 
De. Murray. He says (7 §. iii. 309), “ There is 
a word brute in the sense of foreigner (literally 
Brit, Bret, or Welshman) of frequent occurrence 
in the sixteenth century.” To me Britland is 


el! would cite other examples from a glossary which 
I have edited for the E. D. 8, but my MS, is now at 


Welshland or Britishland, as plainly as words can 
speak. Welsh and Walsh are common as surnames. 
Why should not Brit have survived in surnames 
also? To derive Bright, however, from Bryt is, 
according to Mr. Stevenson, “‘a phonological 
offence,” on the ground that the guttural spirant 
could not in Middle English be forced into a 
word. Here I am bound to admit that Mr. 
Stevenson appears to be right, and I will suspend 
my judgment until I am better informed. I am 
by no means sure of the universal application of 
the rule which he lays down in all the English 
dialects. Still I will not at present insist on the 
identity of the surname Bright with A.-S. Bryt. I 
must, however, say that, whilst I can find no 
Middle English example of the surname Bright, I 
have seen several times Le Brit and Le Bret. 

“Tf we admit,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ that 
the local names in Wales are proof of distinct 
Celtic settlements in English districts, then, also, 
must we be prepared to believe that the Sueves, 
Huns, Franks, and Vandals had similar villages 
inhabited solely by men of their own tribe”; and 
in a foot-note he says that “ this is, practically, the 
view adopted by Dr. Taylor in ‘ Words and 
Places.’” I did not know that Canon Taylor had 
come to such a conclusion. I frequently consult 
* Words and Places,’ but I have not read it con- 
tinuously. If Canon Taylor holds these views, all 
that I can say is that I have arrived at a similar 
conclusion by a method of my own, founded upon 
evidence which I have myself collected. In Eccles- 
field, the largest parish in England, I find in 1637 
a field called Frunkish field. Mr. Stevenson may 
try to explain this away if he can, and he may say 
that it does not record a settlement of Franks. 
William de Lovetot had lands in this parish shortly 
after the Conquest, and I find him before the year 
1181 addressing a charter to people of this parish 
or district in the following words: “ Willus. de 
lunetot [sic] omnibus hominibus suis Francis et 
Anglicis, tam presentibus quam fuaturis,” &c. 
(Eastwood’s ‘ Ecclesfield,’ p. 58). The charter 
deals with land near Ecclesfield. In the year 1637 
I find a number of fields in Ecclesfield called Ingle 
doles, and about the year 1200 Ecclesfield itself is 
mentioned in several charters as Anglefeld. Were 
these Ingle doles called after a person? Credat 
Judeus Apella, Mr. Seebohm has proved, beyond 
all question, the universal prevalence of open field 
husbandry in England. Can we suppose that fields 


I | held in community and not in severalty were called 


after particular persons? I think not. 

Mr. Srevenson’s arguments have confirmed, 
and not weakened the opinion which I have ad- 
vanced, It is satisfactory to me that so excellent 
a scholar should have done so little to shake that 
opinion. 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


To the able enumeration by Ma. Stevenson of 
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English tribal influences he names the Huns. This 
may be liable to misapprehension, as he means 
thereby the leading division, the Hunsing of the 
Frisians, and does not mention the Frisians. 
He has the courage to include the Vandals, but aot 
the Warings (Angli et Varini). Carring I stated 
to the Royal Historical Society to be apparently 
the Carini, and thereby another name for the Angli. 
With regard to these Huns, their language re- 
mains in Friesland, and we have their laws. These 
are recorded in that copious manual, ‘ The Gram- 
mar of Old Friesic,’ by Mr. Adley H. Cummins, 
A.M., just published by Messrs. Triibner. 
Hype CiarKke. 


A Srrance Manx Custom (7" §. iii. 516).— 
By the courtesy of the Attorney General, Sir 
James Gell, I am able to give the following extract 
from a letter of his to Lieut.-Governor Loch on the 
Manx Constitution, dated April 4, 1881, in which 
the custom is described :— 

“ Before leaving the subject of the Tynwald Court, I 
think it well to mention that from ancient time it had 
been the custom for the Council and Keys to attend the 
Court of General Gaol Delivery. The Governor, Deem- 
sters, Clerk of the Rolls, and Water Bailiff undoubtedly 
exercised their judicial functions, the mouthpiece of the 
court being a Deemster. The Attorney General con- 
ducted the prosecutions, The presence of the Bishops 
and other members of the Council was perhaps con- 
sidered as giving a certain solemnity to the proceedings, 
but otherwise I have never seen that they took any part 
therein, It had been the ancient established usage that 
the Ecclesiastical members of the Councii should not be 

resent on a verdict of guilty being returned, and there- 

ore, when a jury were agreed as to their verdict, they 
were by a Deemster asked in the Manx language, ‘ Vod 
y fer-carree soie t’ (‘ May the chancel-man sit?’). If the 
foreman answered ‘Charod’ (‘He cannot’) the Eccle- 
siastics retired, and a verdict of guilty was given ; but if 
the answer was ‘ Fod’ (‘ He may *) the Ecclesiastics re- 
mained, and a verdict of not guilty was returned,” 
By the canons of the Church, bishops were forbidden 
to be present at trials which might involve mutila- 
tion or death (see Kemble’s ‘Saxons in England,’ 
ii. 393-4). This Manx custom is referred to as 
follows :— 

Blundell's ‘ History,’ 1648-56 (Manx Soc. Pub., xvii. 


Recheverell, 1702, p. 94 (Manx Soc. Pub., i. 74). 

— Report, 1792, p.78 (Manx Soc. Pub., 

Feltham’s ‘ Tour,’ 1798, p. 41 (Manx Soc. Pub., vi. 37). 

Wood's ‘ History,’ 1811, p. 291. 

Johnson's ‘ Jurisprudence,’ 1811, p. 62. 

Lord Teignmouth’s ‘ Scotland,’ 1836, ii, 236, 

Train's ‘ History,’ 1845, ii. 215. 
Train also refers to “ Camden, 1455,” but I have 
not a copy to verify it. I should say that the date 
1845 is not correct. The Attorney General believes 
1825 to be the year in which the custom ceased; 
his only doubt is whether it came to an end earlier. 

Ernest B. Savacs, F.S,A. 

St, Thomas's, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


I find the following particulars in ‘The Great 
Stanley; or, James, Vi{I™ Earl of Derby, and his 
noble Countess Charlotte de la Tremouille, in their 
Land of Man: a Narrative of the Seventeenth 
Century ’:— 

“The Fer-Charree means the Priest, literally ‘the 
Man of the Chancel.’ A singular use of this term may 
be noticed in connexion with capital trials in the Isle of 
Man. Till the year 1845 the Bishop and Archdeacon 
were members of the Court of General Gaol Delivery, 
and up to that date it was retained as an ancient usage, 
that the Bishop or some Priest — by him should 
sit with the Governor in the trial of capital causes, until 
sentence of death (if any) was to be pronounced. When 
the Jury returned into Court, having agreed in their 
verdict, it was customary for the Deemster to ask, 
instead of Guilty or Not Guilty, ‘Vod Fer-charree 
soie ?’ which literally means, ‘May the man of the 
Chancel sit.’ In case of sentence of death the Ecclesiastic 
withdrew,” 

Everarp Home Coteman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Morro or Waterton Famity S. iii. 452; 
iv. 18).—*‘ Better kinde frend than frend kinde.” 
This is one version. Another, used by my father 
and grandfather, made “frend” read “fremd.” 
Some years ago my late most valued friend Charles 
Winn, of Nostell Priory, found the earlier form of 
the motto on a stone among some ruins of the 
Priory, and we at once adopted it. It reads 
“Better kinde frembd than frembd kyen.” The 
usual explanation which I have heard given of it 
is, “‘ Better a stranger who becomes a friend than 
kindred estranged.” EpmMunp 

Deeping Waterton Hall. 


Cumbrians, and probably the natives of some 
other of our northern counties, will read the above 
motto without any difficulty. The word fremd is 
not unknown to at least the older generation of 
them, and means not simply “strange,” but 
‘coldly strange”; and the rendering of “ Better 
kinde fremd than fremd kinde” is “ Better kind 
stranger than cold kindred.” To change the first 
“fremd” into “frend” spoils the whole point of 
the motto. B. J. 


Wittiam Yeo, Vicar or nor] 
Newron Assot, Devon (7" 8. iii. 348).—From a 
paper read by Mr. Edward Windeatt, of Totnes, 
before the members of the Devonshire Association 
at Newton Abbott, in July, 1884, I glean the 
following particulars, of which Mr. Sawyer will 
perbaps be glad :— 

Mr. Yeo was a native of Totnes, and a member 
of a family of good standing there, to the memory 
of some of whom there were formerly tablets in 
Totnes Church. William Yeo was educated at 
Exeter School, and was contemporary both there 
and at Oxford with Dr. Manton. After studying 
for some time at Exeter College, Oxford, he re- 
moved to Emanuel College, Cambridge; and on 
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eaving the university became chaplain in Col. 
Gould’s regiment. Next he settled for a time at 
Brighthelmstone, in Sussex, whence “ he removed 
by order of the Committee of Parliament to New- 
ton, where he appears to have gained the respect 
ofall. It is said he found the town very ignorant 
and eo but that through his labours “ the 
people became very intelligent, serious, and 
pious.” “On Sundays, to prevent the profanation 
of the Sabbath, he would walk round the town, 
accompanied by the constable, after public wor- 
ship.” By refusing the Engagement while he was 
holding this living, he lost an augmentation of 
801. a year. His name appears in 1656 as one of 
the members of the Exeter Assembly. In 1662 
he was silenced, but, continuing firm to his prin- 
ciples, he preached as opportunity offered, and was 
never imprisoned, though he often had to leave 
his family, and once was obliged (in 1683) to 
hide, during a time of snow, in the fields to avoid 
apprehension. “ During the troublous times, he 
met those who sympathized with him by night in 
Bradley Woods, and there conducted services.” 
In 1689 his house, called Rydon, in Wolborough, 
was certified as a place of religious worship, and 
subsequently a chapel was built in Wolborough 
Street, Newton, where he ministered. He died 
at Newton in October, 1699, aged eighty-two 
years, respected by all classes, after a ministry of 
fifty-three years. “It is worthy of note that Mr, 
Yeo, while holding the living of Wolborough, 
enjoyed the patronage of Lady Lucy Reynell, of 
Ford,” the foundress of the “‘ Widows’ Houses ” at 
Wolborough. 

If Mr. Sawyer should have access to the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 
1884 he will find some additional matter to that 
which I have condensed above; but I believe I 
have omitted nothing of moment. 

Ww. 8. B. H. 


Pancake Batt §. iii. 448).—A friend has 
kindly sent me the following, which I forward for 
the benefit of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The Pancake Bell was originally the Shrive Bell, 
rung on Shrove or Shrive Tuesday, as a warning to all 
to come to church where the parish priest sat in an open 
chair or stall to hear confession, and award them such 
penance as he thought for them or to give them 
aiso unction. At St. Paul’s, Bedford, Beds., the fifth 
bell is rung at 11 o'clock a.m.,at Cranfield the third bell, 
at Toddington the sixth, at Turvey the first and second 
are chimed together at noon, making a most unmelodious 
noise, which is supposed to indicate the approaching 
pay of the gloomy season of Lent,””— Church 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Taylor, the Water Poet (‘Workes,’ 1630, i. 
114-5), gives an account, too long to quote, of the 
Shrove Tuesday festivities of his day, in which 
occurs the following :— 


“In the morning all the whole kingdome is in quiet, 

but by that time the clocke strikes eleven, which (by 
the helpe of a knavish sexton) is commonly before 
nine, then there is a bell rung cald The Pancake Bell, 
the sound whereof makes thousands of people distracted, 
and forgetfull either of manner or humanitie.” 
This bell had, however, originally a more sacred 
function, that, namely, of calling the people to con- 
fession before Lent, whence its proper name of “ the 
Shrove bell.” It is still rang at Epworth and the 
neighbouring villages. oO. C. B. 


S. G. Prour (7 8. iv. 48).—Samuel Gillespie 
Prout, son of Samuel Prout, the old water-colour 
painter, and, as I understand, still living in Devon- 
shire. J. Percy. 

[Mr. Joun L. Roger “ And first cousin of the 
late J. Skinner Prout, of the Water-Colour Institute,” 


Dane’s Sxin=F reckxes (7 §, iii. 451).—It is 
alleged that such cutical discolorations are a sur- 
vival among cave-dwelling races, with other scor- 
butic affections arising from impure air and ancient 
“overcrowding”; so with the “Scotch fiddle,” 
which met with such ridicule from Churchill, Dr. 
Johnson, &, Viewed thus, it points to a strongly- 
marked racial distinction, dating from pre-historic 
times, and traceable all over the Continent. As 
to our own island, Chaucer has the word frecknes, 
varied to frekenys, undoubtedly Celtic, as found in 
the Gaelic breac, “ parti-coloured, speckled,” as 
with a trout; breacan, “tartan plaid”; Welsh 
brith, braith, “speckled”; Brithwr, “a Pict,” 
used freely for the eponym of Britain. So here 
Brith=Dane ; but we cannot trace any ethnic 
connexion, for Britons are called Celtic, Danes are 
Scandinavian. A. Hatt. 


Suaxspeare iii. 369, 436)—A few 
years ago I saw the Folio Shakespeare belonging 
to Charles I. in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle. Doubtless it is there now, and not in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. Esre. 


Sir Georez Mackenzie's MS. Baronace or 
Scortanp (7 §, iv. 8).—The work to which Mr. 
Gray alludes is no doubt the following, described 
in the appendix to Mr. Seton’s ‘ Law and Practice 
of Heraldry in Scotland’ (Edinburgh, 1863), app., 
No. v., 20, p. 503 :— 

“Collection of the most remarkable Accounts that 
relate to the Families of Scotland, &c., by Sir Geo 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, His Majestie’s Advocat.,’ 481 
pp., 8vo., in the handwriting of Robert Mylne (34, 6,8).” 
This MS. is in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; 
and in the same collection there is also a MS. 
entitled “‘ Notices of the Families of Scotland in 
Alphabetical Order,” drawn from their own charters 
and other authentic “ writs,” of which Mr. Seton 
says that it is “stated in a note to be a copy by 
Sir George Mackenzie from Lord Carse’s collec- 
tion; with additions by Mackenzie.” I do not 
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may probably be assumed as subsequent to Sir 
George Mackenzie’s appointment as Lord Advo- 


beaver, lined with black velvet, powdered with 
golden leaves ; a black hat lined with red velvet, 
powdered with butterflies and divers beasts, 


eate in 1677. There would appear to be a tran- | covered with white lilies [sic]; two hats of white 


script of the “ Collection ” in the Lyon Office. 
OC. H. E. Carmicaagt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Cotp Harsour (7* iii. 476).—In the Wilt- 
shire Archeological Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 335, 
Canon Jackson says :— 

“In England there are no less than 150 Cold Harbours, 
The meaning of the name has been much disputed. Har- 
bour is probably only a corruption of the Saxon Herr- 
burg, a station. If cold may be supposed to mean * cool,’ 
then the whole ‘cool retreat’ may perhaps have been 
merely a favourite name in former days for villas and 
country houses, something like the ‘Mount Pleasant’ 
and ‘ Belle View ' of our own day.” 

Tuomas H, Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


See Archeologia, Jan. 11, 1849, and Gent. Mag., 
December, 1844, and May, July, and November, 
1849. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Me. J. A. Froupe anp Iretanp S. iii, 
247, 480).—In thanking Mr. Binkeeck Terry 
for the courtesy of his reply to my query, allow 
me to avail myself of the opportunity of giving 
the result of further investigation made by myself 
—an insignificant addition, perhaps, but tending 
to the completeness of the elucidation. In the 
* Life of Hoche,’ or Hoch (the famous Republican 
general, lam unable to give a closer reference), 
what is there styled a well-known phrase is quoted 
thus :—“ Mais il ne considére I'Irlande que comme 
le chemin de Londres.” Nemo. 

Temple. 


Bettasis or Oscopsy, 
suire xi. 188 ; 7” 8. iii. 418, 477; iv. 17). 
—Your correspondent Mr. ALrrep Scorr Garry 
“vs that if I and others interested on this point 
“had taken the trouble ” to consult the Genealogist 
we should have found the date of death and place 
of burial of the above. If he had taken the trouble 
to copy it for us he would have conferred a favour. 
He does not tell us in what number of the Genea- 
logist the reference can be found, nor have I access 
to the work. May I, then, repeat my request 
that some correspondent will kindly trouble him- 
self to give me (and others) the date of death and 
place of burial of Lady Bellasis. 

Curasert Bepe. 


Harrers (7* §, iii. 497).—If Mr. Butten be 
in search of minute descriptions of medizval hats, 
the following may have some interest for him :— 

King Edward ITI. left at Caerphilly Castle, at 
his departure, Nov. 2, 1326, all the property 
which he could carry no further in his flight. 


beaver ; one hat of green and white velvet, furred 
with black budge ” (Wardrobe Accounts, 20 Edw, 
IL., 26/9, compared with its duplicate, 26/10). 
“Two hats of beaver, furred with black budge, 
and broidered with gold thread,” were bought for 
the same monarch in 1326, at the price of 13s. 4d. 
each (ibid., 20 Edw. II., 26/3). 

Two hats of grey beaver, 3s. each, were supplied 
to Edward III. in 1329 (ibid., 3 Edw. III., 34/3). 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Botte will find a slight reference to 
hatters, with an illustration of their supposed 
arms, in my notice of ‘ The Ancient Companies of 
the City of Exeter’ (Western Antiquary, vol. iv. 
Pp. 17), P. F. Rowsert. 

187, High Street, Exeter, 


References to magazine and ae articles 
appeared in the Oracle (now silent), Feb. 28, 1885; 
April 4, 1885 ; and Nov. 15, 1884. Estz. - 


Marearet, Bourcutsr (6* §. i. 395).— 
At the above reference HenmenTRUDE asks for the 
family name of Margaret, widow of John, Lord 
Dudley, first wife of Bartholomew, third Lord 
Bourchier. No reply has, as yet, been made to 
this query ; and I wish to ask if it is a fact that 
Lord Bourchier married the widow of a John, 
Lord Dudley. H. 8. G. 


Coryisu Tokens iii. 496).—A reference 
to the Western Antiquary for January last (p. 190) 
shows that the name should be Bonython—a name 
which has been more than once alluded to in the 
earlier numbers of the Western Antiquary, as well 
as in ‘N. & Q.’ itself. The initials B. I. M., 
which Miss Cote asks about, are intended, no 
doubt, for the initials of the issuer of the token 
and that of his wife—only Miss Cote has not 
given them in the correct order, the initial of 
the surname almost invariably being placed on the 
token over that of the initials of the Christian 
names of the husband and wife. They would, 
therefore, to the initiated read as I. and M. B. 
I may add that the token mentioned in the 
Western Antiquary is not mentioned in Boyne’s 
‘ Seventeenth Century Tokens,’ and that the pub- 
licity now given to it will no doubt be the means 
of its being included in the new edition of that 
work, which has for some time been looked for, 
and which is now in preparation under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Williamson of Guildford, assisted by 
a large staff of local collectors. JS. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


If Miss Cote will refer to the first volume of 


Among these articles were “one hat of white 


the Western Antiquary she will find a great deal 
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of information about the Bonython family. In an 
extract from the registers of Mevagissey the baptism 
of a daughterof James Bonython is mentioned under 
date 1644. Probably the letters mentioned are so 
placed on the token as to read I. B. M., and 
would then be simply the initials of James Bony- 
thon, Mevagissey. Ww. 8. B. H. 


Bow Srreet Ronners (7 iii. 368, 465).— 
Interesting notices and anecdotes of these are given 
in the late Prof. Pryme’s ‘ Autobiographic Recol- 
lections,’ 1870, pp. 271-3. W. ©. B. 


Nationat Sussceiption (7 §, iii. 497).—It 
may interest L. T. C. to learn that the intimate 
friend of the unhappy James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Thomas Thynne, Esq., of Longleat Hall, an early 
member of the present noble family of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, was known “ from his great wealth” 
as “Tom of ten thousand” (Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Dryden,’ vol. ix. p. 292, note xxx.). In reality 
he only possessed nine thousand pounds per annum. 
His tragical fate in Pall Mall on the evening of 
February 12, 1681/2, at the hands of Count Conigs- 
mark and his myrmidons, is well known, as is also 
the tablet commemorating the event representing 
the scene in relief in Westminter Abbey. In the 
preceding autumn he had magnificently entertained 
the duke during his triumphal progress through 
the western counties. See the lines in ‘ Absolom 
and Achitophel,’ Dryden’s great poem, published 
in November of that year, where, in accordance 
with the scheme of the satire, Mr. Thynne is 
alluded to under the name of Issachar :— 

But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend, 
* Dryden ’ (Scott), vol. ix. p, 239, lines 22 et 
seq. from top. 
Nemo. 


Temple. 


Worpswortu: “Vacrant Resp” (7 iii. 
449 ; iv. 16).—May not this have a metaphorical 
meaning, and refer to the poet’s verses, which we 
may suppose he composed as he travelled along, 
and which were his ‘‘ solace”? The reed is a very 
common metaphor for poetry, even when there is 
is no question of a literal pipe, e. g., “ mine oaten 
reeds,” in the first stanza of ‘ The Faery Queene,’ 
and “the oaten flute,” in ‘ Lycidas,’ 1.33. I think 
the first line of the twelfth sonnet of the Duddon 
series favours this interpretation, — 

On, loitering Muse—the swift Stream chides us—on. 

I throw the above out only as a suggestion. It 
is, at any rate, a much more poetical interpretation 
than the “ walking-stick” one. If the latter is 
correct, it seems a very dull and uninteresting 
allusion on the poet’s part. 

JovaTHAN Bovuculer. 


The meaning is quite plain. The poet is under- 
stood to be composing his sonnets as he wanders 


along the river bank (musam meditatur avend). 
He arrives in the most sultry time of the day at 
a resting-place, and invites himself to repose for a 
while, because without it he will be without 
strength to “solace” himself further with his 
“vagrant reed” (i. ¢., his wandering song), “reed” 
being used in its secondary sense of musical pipe, 
or rather in its tertiary sense of pee 


“ Pipe,” “ reed,” &c., stand for song in pastoral 
poetry, and “vagrant reed” should be accepted in 
a similar sense. The “solace” of Wordsworth’s 
ramble lay in the accompanying music of his 
verse, which bodily fatigue would dull or silence 
altogether. W. 


Lavy Bountirct §. iv. 48).—The ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ which ALNwick does not 
appear to have consulted, says (s. v. “ Bountiful”) 
“ Lady Bountiful, a character in Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagem’ (1707), since used for the great (or 
beneficient) lady in a neighbourhood.”  E. D. 

[Very many contributors are thanked for the reference 
to Farquhar }. 


Customs or THe Freyca Lapies 1n 1810 (7% 
S. iv. 67).—It is still the custom for French 
peasant women in parts of Dauphiné to ride — 


Bonp Famity iii. 477).—In “ A note of 
alliens strangers using and exercisinge the art of 
Catlarie in London, Westminster, Stroud, Sowth- 
warcke, and East Smythfeild, this xj of Marche, 
1621,” I find the following entry: ‘‘ Anthoney 
Bone, alias Gilbertson, no denizeine, a servaunt.” 
Bone and Lebon seem to have been common names 
among the French refugees, and, taking other ex- 
amples of the changes names underwent into ac- 
count, may easily have passed into Bond. 

In the return of strangers resident within the 
City of London, ‘‘ bearing date the vj of Septem- 
ber, 1618,” appears the name of “ Charles Lebon, 
preacher ; born in Sandwich”; and “Jehan Delbone, 
silk-weaver, born in Flaunders ; and Julet his wife, 
born in Leige,” both being inhabitants of the 
** Bishopsgate Warde ” (see the ‘ List of Foreigners 
Resident in England, 1618-1688,’ published by 
the Camden Society). Dr. Smiles makes no men- 
tion of any family bearing this name in his work 
on ‘The Huguenots.” Ropert F. Garpiner. 


Epitaph on A Toms at Artinoton §, 
iii. 474).—The solution of this venerable puzzle 
has doubtless often been given before; but as 
H. A. W. does not know it, I copy it from the 
‘N. & Q. column of the Kendal Mercury, 
March 27, 1885 :— 

“Two widows that were sisters-in-law had each a son 
who married each other's mother, and by them had each 
a daughter. Suppose one widow's name Mary, and her 
son's John, and the other widow's name Sarah, and her 
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son’s James : this answers the fourth line. Then sup- 
pose John married Sarah and had a daughter by her, 
and James married Mary and had a daughter by her : 
these marriages answer the first, second, third, fifth, and 
sixth lines of the epitaph,” Q.¥ 


Epwarp Easton (7* §. iii. 518).—Timperley, 
under the date of February 7, 1795, says :— 

“ Died, Edward Easton, many years an eminent and 
respectable bookseller in the city of Salisbury, and an 
alderman of that corporation. In 1780 he was elected 
to the office of chief magistrate of the city, which he 
filled with great credit, and presented a very loyal ad- 
dress to His Majesty on the subject of the memorable 
riots of London in that year. aving attained the age 
of seventy-five years, and retired only three months from 
the fatigues of business to Bradford, Wilts, he died 
suddenly.” 

His brother, James Easton, was an alderman 
of Salisbury, and published a work on ‘ Human 
Longevity.’ The catalogue of the Hoare Library, 
in the Topography case in the British 
Museum, would probably give Easton as the pub- 
lisher of some of the Wiltshire books possessed by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. A. Humpareys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean, 


An eminent bookseller, and for many years an 
alderman of the city of Salisbury. He served the 
office of chief magistrate in 1780, when he pre- 
sented an address to King George IIT. on the sub- 


ject of the memorable riots of London in that year. 


He died suddenly at Bradford, Wilts, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1795, aged seventy-five years, within three 
months after his retirement from business. His 
brother James, who was also an alderman of Salis- 
bury, died there on December 21, 1799, aged 
seventy-seven. Just before his death he published 
* Human Longevity, recording the Name, Age, and 
Place of Residence and Year of the Decease of 
1,712 Persons who attained a Century and up- 
wards, from a.p. 66 to 1799, comprising a Period 
of upwards of 1733 Years, with Anecdotes of the 
most Remarkable.’ 
Everar> Home Coemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Overtain anp Overtaip (7™ §. iii, 512).— 
Overlain is not a participle of the transitive verb 
overlay, which takes only the form overlaid. Over- 
lie is an entirely different word. G. N. 

Glasgow. 


Rerscrory §. iii. 386, 521).—I find that 
Germans have allowed themselves the luxury of 
at least fourteen varieties in their rendering of this 
word: Refectorium, Refender, Refat, Referend, 
Revent, Reventer, Rebenter, Rebbinter, Rebedir, 
Rebenthal, Remterei, Remtorei, Remter, Robenter, 
&c. We may well have two or three, therefore. 

I do not perceive the point of J. T. F.’s re- 
mark, The question was why Catholics generally 
throw back the accent and omit the c, while other 


English people do not; and it seems a natural 
guess that it arose from their mixing with persons 
in whose language the word has no c, and the 
dulled f throws back the accent. J. T. F. only 
speaks of what might happen after the accent had 
been thrown back, as he expresses it. 

R. H. Busx. 


Ensporsation (7 §, iii. 517).—Indorsation is 
given in Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ and 
in the library edition of Stormonth’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(Edinburgh and London, 1884) as equivalent to 
indorsement. One or two other dictionaries in 
which I have looked do not give the word at all, 
though it is of frequent use in our courts and 
law-books. It is, perhaps, not superfluous to point 
out the distinction which your correspondent seems 
to have missed along with the editors of the dic- 
tionaries named—endorsation means the act of en- 
dorsing, endorsement the result of that 


Mr. Yorx will find the word indorsation in 
Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ (1850) and in the 
* Library Dictionary ’ (1870). It is a good rule to 
look for words beginning in em or en under im 
and in, when they cannot be found, and vice versd. 

Ropsert F, Garpiner. 


Indorsation is given in Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1883). Mahn’s 
edition of Webster’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1880), also has 
the word ; it is marked obsolete. 

F. C. Brrexseck Terry. 


Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ has ‘‘ Indorsation. 
The same as indorsement (obs.).” No example 
given. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Srrance Marriace Custom (7® §. iii. 516). 
—See Dyer’s ‘ Domestic Folk-lore’ (Cassell & Co.), 
p. 42 :— 

“ The old Roman practice of lifting the bride over the 
threshold of her husband's home had its counterpart in 
Scotland within the present century, it being customary 
to lift the young wife over the doorstep, lest any witch- 
craft or evil eye should be cast upon and influence her. 
Indeed, we are informed that the same practice pre- 
vailed in the North of England some years ago.” 

A. L, Hompnreys. 

2, Kirchen Road, Ealing Dean. 


See Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ (Bohn’s ed.), vol. ii. 
p. 169, and Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘ Origin of Civiliza- 
tion,’ chap. iii, Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Arqvesus (7" §. iii. 514).—Mnr. Terry, cor- 
roborating Prof. Skeat, makes this word a variant 
of haakbus. The latter word became English as 
hackbut, and is distinct from arquebus. The stock 
of the early firearm had a trigger arrangement 
resembling a crossbow, hence the Italian name 
applied to it of arca bouza, said to be a corrup- 
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ral tion of arca bocca, 
: a bow with a mouth. Th F 
as weapon in its primitive form T ; Midnight, and yet no e 
and ye ye 
for taking aim with, as the Through ity closed in sleep ! 
ly brought near enough to the barrel. This defect | ter 
was remedied by a German invention, givin th Her myriads swarming through the uameen 
butt a hook whence the Master age and infancy, ways | 
haakbus. Such is the explanation given i ’ , all abroad to gaze ; ; 
is learned paper, dated February, 1897, Clustered with 
nd Meyrick, a great authority on anci ges With unimpeded and i row back their veils, 
lished i y cient arms, pub- ed and insatiate sight 
y in Archeologia, vol. xxii. An inventory of To view the funeral pomp which passes b 
to armour quoted in the paper makes it mers Were b As if the mournful en y> 
in clear that the hackbut and the arquebus tly re but to them a scene of joyance and delight. 
[Spoken by a Glendoveer,} 
int Krxe’s Env C IT am a blessed Glendov 
’s Enp Car (7 §. iv. 10).— "Tis mine t 
such thing in Ireland. It is in Midnight, yet not 
g the manuscript, or else Ring’s End is what is aie 7 From Tower Hill to Piccadilly snored ! 
Ring’s End being a fishing village near Dubli nt. F Midnight, yet not a nose 
aed from which cars ply, it cooups ublin, to rom Indra drew the essence of repose ! 
snd from which cars ply, it occupies pretty much | py indra fann'd, the god of fire 
in Edinburgh. CR FE does to » the of ascends the walls of 
he Cranley Gardens, » BRS, FSA. But such passages ee th 
to are i 
- [Other correspondents write to the same effect. | the rule is proved by noting that a ; 
+. Fonts (7 §, iii, 428, 464).—Mr. Srev no actually complete 
Reliquary. The fi i ; 4 ta or wis. Yet 
Jas Rozert F. Garpiver. | the likeness n for s moment doubt 
Worpswortn on Borns iii After the i 
surns ndon, 1816) there i and Sir Walter Scott, i byron, 
le cisely as Mr. gives it. The me to sound 
is the nearest approach to it, so far as I have = opinion that there is far more litera eS a 
served : “ Who but some impenerable dunce or humorous reproductions of a ~y wr og _ 
narrow-minded puritan in works of art, ever read | and mode of thought 8 lan- 
6). — delight the picture which he [Burns] has Addresses ’) than in that mere vulgari ati po 
».)y — of the convivial exaltation of the rustic popular poem which constitutes the pe ” f the 
Tam efter of modern parodies. nce of the 
he 8 s: “I pity him wh : t me menti 
who | he on “Gaur "Bala, ‘ier, 
pose, there is a moral effect.” 3B is but a tricky parody of May 
ueen, requiring little skill in its composition ; the 
contributions over the name of | Péthaps the finest Palla ity), is 
ii. courteously, to him anent the question maeee cots ballad,” ‘ Sir Patrick Spence ’:— 
parody or imitation is the predominant f 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ feature in The bide at hame, 
Th i ur gude Queen t to sai 
at ot the poems, inthe "Rejected Addresses” are 
as —. not parodies, whilst readily sdmitting And she has ta’en the Prince Albert 
ok ‘a the passages quoted by Sir J. A. Picton are And the bauld Lord Aberdeen. 
a on admirable as parodies of detached portions of Ye ’se bide at hame, Lord Wellington ; 
5 nm ance in th ’ 
Southey’s ‘ Curse of clever parody of And that 's eneuch 
Surely this must have been written by Aytoun! 
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But, unfortunately, there is nothing in the ‘ Bon 
Gaultier Ballads’ to indicate which of them were by 
Aytoun and which by Sir Theodore Martin. 
This is a point which could be settled now ; for 


although Prof. Aytoun went over to the majority | p 


twenty years ago, Sir Theodore is alive, and, [ 
hope, well. He would confer a boon on many 
readers by giving some details about the inception 
and composition of this famous book of ballads. 
Watrer Hamitton. 
Clapham, 


Use or Canptes S. iv. 27).— 
The following notes may be of interest to Mr. 
Peacock :— 

1243, Nov. 30. Order to provide, against the 
Christmas jousts, four square candles of 100 lb., of 
wax, and fifteen measures of the King, to burn day 
and night at St. Edward’s shrine (Rot. Claus., 
28 Hen, IIL), 

1246, Sept. 5. Order to provide ten candles 
for the blessed Edward, nine of 100 lb., and one of 
of 200 (i., 30 Hen. IIL). 

1253. Order to Philip Lovel (Treasurer) to send 
12 oboli of musk, and 20 measures of wax, to St. 
Edmund, for an offering at his shrine on the day 
of the translation, on account of the illness of the 
King and of Edmund his son (ib., 37 Hen. IIL). 

1358. John de Pusy (varlet of the Queen’s 
chandlery) sent to London, to the Friars’ Minors, 
with one round candle containing 50 lb. of wax, 
of the Queen’s alms (Household Book of Queen 
Isabel, wife of Edward II., Cott. MS. Galba, E. 
xiv.). HERMENTRUDE. 


Brovenam (7 §. iii. 407, 462 ; iv. 15).—Your 
correspondent Preceytor VENABLES must excuse 
me, but he has spoilt a very good thing. When 
Earl Grey was forming his Reform Ministry, he 
had great difficulty in filling up the chancellorsbip. 
He tried various combinations, but the impracticable 
Henry Brougham always stood in the way; and at 
last, though there were many objections, after a 
long delay the Premier raised Brougham to the 
woolsack. There had been much joking as to his 
claiming the title of an extinct peerage. Without 
this explanation, half the wit of the skit is not 
visible. I well remember its coming out. It was 
in the shape of a conundrum, and ran as follows : 
Vy is Lord Grey like a sveeping man 

Whot close to the crossing stalks? 

Because, ven he 's made the best sveep as he can, 
He takes up his broom and valks { Brougham and Vaux). 


M. H. R. 


Expest Sons or Baronzts §, 
iv. 28).—My old friend, the late Sir Richard Brown, 
Bart., claimed and received this honour in the life- 
time of his father, Sir James, the seventh baronet. 
I know of only one other example of the practice 
during the present reign. Sir William O’Mally, 


in 1835. The following is an extract from the pre- 
face to my ‘Shilling Knightage,’ written by the 
late Sir Richard Brown :— 

“The eldest sons of baronets are knights; by the 
atents erecting the baronetage, they are privileged to 
demand of the reigning sovereign inauguration as knights 
on attaining the age of twenty-one ; but the privilege in 
rarely claimed, and, in fact, is nearly obsolete,” 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W 
“ Until 1827 they could claim, for themselves and the 
heirs male of their bodies, the honour of knighthood,”— 
* Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ s, v. ‘‘ Baronet.” 
Why “ until 1827”? 

Epwarp H, Marsmatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Catvert, Lorp Battimore (7 §. iii. 7, 133, 
436).—The question is not, What arms was Cecilius 
Calvert entitled to bear as Baron of Baltimore ?— 
but, What heraldic cognizance was he entitled to 
select for the province (and palatinate) of Mary- 
land? This is a very different matter, and fi 
under other rules than those relating to descent. 
The great seal of Maryland was adopted in 1649, 
and is minutely described in a letter of Baltimore's 
(Aug. 12), in which he says, “‘our paternal coat of 
arms” is “quartered with another coat of arms 
belonging to our family.” 
The Maryland Historical Society did not adopt 
Lord Baltimore’s individual armorial bearings, but 
the heraldic symbol of the province and state. 
Wm. Hanp Browne, 
Baltimore 


Bisnors 1x Partisvs Ixripetiom (7" iii. 
494).—With reference to this query, though not in 
reply to it, it seems to me worth while to note the 
recent authoritative discontinuance of the expres- 
sion “‘ in partibus infideliam.” The annua! Catholic 
Directory (London, Burns & Oates), from at least 
1884 to 1887, has used the words, ‘‘ Titular Sees, 
formerly called Sees in partibus infidelium” 
(p. 41); and again, in speaking of the years 1869- 
1870, “Archbishops or Bishops of Sees in partibus 
infidelium (that is, of ‘ Titular Sees,’ as they would 
now [1884-87] be designated”) (p. 55). Since 
noticing this I have sought for and found the fol- 
lowing explanation of it:— 

“ Titular Bishops.—The political condition of the 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean has 
for some time been such as to allow of the existence of 
flourishing Christian communities in many places where 
formerly Mussulman bigotry would have rendered it im- 

ossible. These countries are no longer partes infidelium 
in the full sense of the words, His Holiness Leo XIII, 
has, therefore, by a recent decision, substituted the 
phrase ‘Titular Bishop’ for ‘Bishop in partibus in- 
fidelium.’”—‘A Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and 
Arnold, London, Kegan Paul & Co., 1884. 

Previous to this change a bishop in partibus in- 
fidelium might, I believe, be also correctly called a 
titular bishop. The point of the present statement 


now a baronet, was knighted in his father’s lifetime 
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is that the former of these two one tions ap- 
pears to be now abolished. Jonn W. Bone, 


There is nothing like applying to the fountain 
head for authentic information. As a list of the 
sees in partibus infidelium ‘‘is required for various 
historical purposes,” I should recommend K. P.D.E. 
to write to the Under-Secretary of the Propaganda 
at Rome ; and if he could obtain a personal intro- 
duction to that dignitary all the better. 

Epmunp Waterton. 


Ancient Custom at St. BarTHoLoMEW THE 
Great (7™ S. iii. 387, 500).—Is Mr. 
RIDGE justified in thus peremptorily disestablish- 
ing this ancient widow? That gentleman admits 
“the tradition is......some four hundred years 
prior to the Reformation.” How prove the nega- 
tive? We are told that the “‘idea” has been 
carried out ‘‘for many years,” varied to ‘‘ some 
time since.” We may fairly ask for authoritative 
dates for this institution before ignoring the tradi- 
tion. A. Hatt. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Sketches of Church and State in the First Eight Cen- 

twries. By the Rev, William Armitage. (Rivingtons.) 
We have no clear notion why this book has been written. 
It is a compilation from well-known books, every one of 
which is on the shelves of every student of ecclesiastical 
history. If it is meant as a handbook for young students 
it is well-nigh useless, as the place has already been 
filled by many volumes, good and bad, of a like kind. 
Mr. Armitage is not posted up to date. New knowledge 
on the historical subjects he treats of has been pouring 
in during the last two decades. Of this he has taken 
little notice. Speaking of the inhabitants of this island 
ere it fell undér the dominion of imperial Rome, he tells 
us that “their life and social habits were of the lowest 
type, not much in advance of the animals they hunted, 
whose flesh and milk were their principal food.” This 
might have passed muster if said a hundred years ago, 
but it is strange to find it ina modern book. We now 
know that our British predecessors were pretty nearly 
on the same level of civilization as the Northern Gauls. 
The account of their religion given by Mr. Armitage is 
equally out of date. It never can be impressed too 
strongly on the minds of those who have been influenced 
by our older writers that we know next to nothing of 
the British religion, and that the tales of Druids, 
Druidesses, and arch-Druids are mostly either fancies or 
transferences from that which was true of our Gaulish 
neighbours. 

Mr. Armitage writes from the standpoint of the 
Church of England. With theology we have nothing to 
do; but it may not be amiss to point out that as the 
Thirty-nine Articlee—which are several times quoted— 
were compiled during a period of religious revolution, 
the first draft under Edward VI., the present form 
under Elizabeth, it is not to be expected that they 
should throw light on early Church history. Neither 
the reformers nor the men who defended the old modes 
of belief and practice had time or opportunity during 
the stress of that tremendous hurricane to study the 
history of the early Church with dispassionate candour. 


Speaking of Aidan, who died in 651, the author tells us 
that “he was considered worthy of a place among 


canonized Saints,on the ground both of miracles and 
wee This is misleading. By canonization a 


‘apal act is understood. The earlier saints of this 


country were not canonized, but inserted in the 
calendar, most probably by order of the bishops, when 
“2 had become objects of popular devotion. 


do not think that Mr, Armitage has ever read the 
Koran. If he bad done so we should not have been told 
that “ the contents of this book are, in a great measure, 
extracts from the Old and New Testaments.” That 
Mohammed was influenced by what he had heard of the 
holy writings of the Jews and the Christians is certain, 
but there is very little in the Koran which is in any 
way direct quotation. 


The Flowers of History. By Roger de Wendover. 
Edited by Henry G, Hewlett. Vol, I. Rolls Series. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis is the first really critical edition that has appeared 

of the ‘ Flores Historiarum,’ though it is not the first 

time that it has been printed. The Rev. H. O. Coxe, 
the late Bodleian librarian, edited it for the English 

Historical Society five-and-forty years ago, but he had 

only access to one manuscript—that in the Douce col- 

lection at Oxford, Another is preserved among the 

Cotton manuscripts in the British Museum; but this 

codex was sadly injured in the fire which destroyed so 

many of the Cotton manuscripts. When Mr. Coxe was 
engaged on his labours on the ‘Flores’ this manuscript 
was so mutilated that consultation was impossible, ft 
has now been to some extent restored, and Mr. Hewlett 
has used it in the present edition. Wendover may be 
considered an original authority from the death of King 

Stephen until 1235. As a monk of St. Albans he had 

means of knowing what was going on in the great world 

beyond, such as were not vouchsafed to those who lived 
further away from the centre of political and eccle- 
siastical life, He was a faithful annalist; certainly not 
more given to believe without evidence than most of 
those who went before him. Under the year 1170, in 
his account of St. Godric, he gives eight lines of ver 
curious English verse. The text differs in form, thoug 
not in sense, in the two copies. A Latin version is fur- 
nished, so that there is little room for controversy as to 
the meaning of this very early vernacular poem. 


Provincial Names and Folk-lore of British Birds, By 
* the Rev. Charles Swainson. (Triibner.) 

Ir will easily be imagined that such a compilation as this 
requires a vast amount of research, persevefance, and 
industry. German writers are very strong in this patient 
investigation and collation of facts ; but certainly no one 
of them has surpassed, perhaps even equalled, Mr. Swain- 
son in this special subject. is book may be said to be 
a perfect mine of information on everything, except scien- 
titic description, connected with British birds. Some of 
the articles are veritable, and valuable, essays, contain- 
ing, besides all that was known before, a great deal which 
has never yet appeared in print, That on the cuckoo, for 
instance, which extends to some twelve or fifteen pages, 
is most pleasant and instructive reading, and seems to 
comprise everything that could possibly be collected 
together from all available sources. For Mr. Swainson 
is polyglot and omnivorous. French and German works 
have been ransacked for facts bearing on bis subject,and 
the legends and stories of other countries with regard to 
birds find a place side by side with those of our own 
islands, It is perhaps in this connexion that the only 
apparent defects of the book are to be found, It is 
often a difficult matter for any Englishman to discover 
with accuracy the proper name in French or German of 
certain birds, fishes, and flowers. Dictionaries are not 
only useless, but misleading, It may be taken for granted 
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that two-thirds of the zoological terms contained in them 
are absolutely wrong. If a native is appealed to he 

robably gives some provincial term, which is merely 
oak and current only in his own immediate district, 
The scientific writers are often, as regards popular 
names, equally incorrect, especially in France; and no 
well-educated countryman would, for instance, recognize 
for an instant many of those given by Cavier, Temminck, 
or even Buffon, Under these circumstances it could 
scarcely be expected that Mr. Swainson should be im- 
maculate in this respect, but he has, apparently, been 
careful to insert as few mistakes as possible. hen in 
doubt he omits the foreign name of a bird altogether, 
and so avoids the difficulty. Thus, in France the three 
birds the missel-thrush, fieldfare, and redwing, are all 
known under the generic name of “ grive,”’ and furnish 
that delectable dish which sometimes strikes the autumn 
tourist as being so delicious, The same thing occurs in 
Germany, where the same birds are known as “ Kram- 
metsvigel,” and also looked upon as a great delicacy. 
That this little explenation should be wanting in Mr. 
Swainson’s book is neither surprising nor in any way 
to be deprecated. He merely undertook to give the 
English provincial names and folk-lore of birds, and this 
task he has executed with the most complete success, 
and with rare ability and industry, 


Transcript of the ister of Baptisms of Muthill, Perth- 
shire, he Fe By the Rev. . W. Cornelius 
Hallen, M.A. (Printed for Subscribers.) 

Tus interesting record of Episcopalian ministrations 

commences at a period of considerable religious and 

political dissension in Scotland. It contains the names 
of persons of all ranks in society, from the peer to the 
peasant. It tells of difficulties in the performance of 
purely religious rites such as the present generation 
may find it hard to believe, unless well read in the his- 
tory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those 
who are familiar with the lives of Bishop Low and of 
John Skinner of Longside will find in the facts recorded 
in the Muthill registers nothing at all strange to them ; 
but to the ordinary Southron some of the pages may 
almost read like a romance. Mr. Hallen is doing a good 
work for Scotiand as well as for England, and we can 
only hope that his work will be adequately appreciated 
in both countries. We do not understand why Mr. 

Hallen almost alway: prints “ Greme” for Graeme in the 

entries of the Garvock and Balgowan families. If fol- 

lowing the M8, he shov'd have appended sic to such a 

detestable misspelline. The strange Christian name 

“ Mart,” p. 29, is sur © dve simply to the absence of a 

mark of contractior.’ »argaret. 


New Englani iistorical and Gen 
(Boston, Mass., printed for the Society. 
Genealogical or in England, XVI. By Henry 
F. Waters, A.M. printed from the above Register 

for April, 1887. 

Our friends of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society are practical men in their pursuit of genea- 
logical knowledge, and their business qualities are bearing 
fruit in the researches carried on in this country 
y Mr. H. F. Waters, the latest instalment of which 
is now before us, in se te form. The success with 
which Mr. Waters is dealing with the Harvard and Rogers 
descents and relationship, to both of which the late Col. 
Chester had given years of investigation, should be very 
encouraging to those Americans who pursue genealogical 
knowledge with a view to the discovery of truth. Among 
recent subjects taken up in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, the descent of President Lin- 
coln may be singled out as one upon which light may 
possibly be thrown by some entries in the registers of 


ical Register. 


St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, to which we have lately 
drawn attention, and where Katharine, daughter of 
William Lincoln, occurs as baptized April 17, 1574. The 
first immigrant of the name in America landed in 1637, 
aged eighteen. The posthumous address to the Society 
by its late president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, LL.D., 
forms a fit conclusion to a series of able addresses de- 
livered from the chair by the same distinguished office- 
bearer, whose last written words bear reference to the 
life in the “* Light of Eternity.” 


Tue Société des Traditions Populaires (Musée d’Eth- 
nographie, Trocadéro, Paris), during the course of 1887, 
its second year of existence, hopes to do much more 
than it has yet done in the way of publishing varied and 
interesting collections of folk-lore. It is assured of the 
help of new and able contributors, as well as of the con- 
tinued ope of tried friends. Looking at the table of 
contents of the first year’s issues, we see that they em- 
brace notes from Asia Minor, Italy, Russia, Poland, and 
Servia, as well as from Corsica, Algeria, and all parts of 
the mainland of France. We cannot but hope that the 
promoters of this useful work will be adequately sup- 
ported by students of folk-lore abroad and at home, 


Mr. W. A. Crovston, of 233, Cambridge Street, Glas- 
gow, announces for publication by subscription, uniform 
with his ‘Book of Sindibad,’ ‘A Group of Eastern 
Romances and Stories.’ The edition will be limited to 
300 copies, 


Mr. A, W. Tur writes :—“ Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
regret to hear of the death, on the 22nd inst., in his 
fifty-eighth year, of an old and valued contributor to 
its pages, Mr. Edmund Waterton, of Deeping Waterton 
Hall, Lincolnshire. It was hoped that a winter spent 
abroad would have restored Mr. Waterton’s strength ; 
but on his return home it was seen that he was failing, 
Physically a fine man, and the beau-idéal of an English 
country gentleman, Mr. Waterton was also a learned 
antiquary and a staunch friend. Above all, he was a 
good man.”” Mr. Waterton was in communication with 
*N. & Q.’ up to the period of his death. Two contribu- 
tions appear in the present number. 


Motices tao Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, goer’ 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


InqurIrER seeks to know where a copy can be obtained 
of Tate’s ‘Expositio Verborum Difficiliorum in Libra 
de Domesday.’ 


Paser (“Le Fevre”),—Send address, We have a 
letter for you. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 9}d. 


as GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
post free, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. ls. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


1s. each. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, ‘SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH EXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 
Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE 


SOHICHTEN. With Notes, Qu for 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 1gmo. 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels ia Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, as. 6d. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Fete, & &c. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 

prov 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


Part I.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2. UND PAGE. 
3. DEK HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Teath 
Edition. i2mo. cloth, %. 6d. 

Part Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. —~| THEURER SPASS. 
3. LIST UND PliL ROMA. With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 

Parts I. and IL. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

Part Ill.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 

With Notes. Second Edition. cloth, 


(IIL.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth 
1amo. cluth, Ls, 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 48. d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks for above the ordimary run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Upmnion, 
“ We cordially recommend the book to sechoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and improving reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 1?mo. cloth %. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


BRAUNFELS and A. W Hite. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


Price 1a. (Latge Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to re. to saet with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by = 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH To which added te 
Vocabulary. w. PRAEDERSDURE 
12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 

FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 

SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 

The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 

Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3a. 6d, 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


} a of = Students, to facilitate the practice of Translating 
m English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVED —KEY 
to tothe same, 38. 
12mo. cloth, 58. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A, BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, Se. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex 
by from Italian Prose ware (from the Thirteenth Century to 
t Time). Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sentences, 


with Notes ‘for Beginners. 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
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